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Memorabilia 





MIDDLESEX LOCAL HISTORY 
COUNCIL 


NE of the stated aims of the Middlesex 
Local History Council is to stimulate 
public interest in local history, and _ its 
Bulletins—No. 7, Nov., 1958, and No. 8, 
July, 1959, are here noticed—are certainly 
a lively contribution towards this end. The 
reports of the council’s activities show that 
the members are concerned not only with 
considering the things to be done (report 
of the 8th A.G.M.) but also to get them 
done (The Middlesex Bibliography). Books 
concerning the area are reviewed and local 
exhibitions and lectures receive mention. 
The articles are written in an easy and 
interesting manner although, as in any 
publication aimed at a diverse readership, 
the Bulletins face the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing simplicity with complete accuracy: one 
wonders, for example, where fact may meet 
fiction in the note on Local History and the 
Parish Church. 

Limited funds may prohibit the Council 
from illustrating any of its articles as yet 
and the note on the “Suggested Roman 
Road from St. Alban’s to London” thus 
suffers from the lack of any kind of plan. 
However, the Bulletins are pleasantly 
printed, contain much to interest the people 
of Middlesex and the Council deserve full 
support in their enterprise. 

Eve Harris. 


SIR GEORGE GREY’S MEDIAEVAL 
MANUSCRIPTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


* "THE mediaeval manuscripts of the Grey 

collection in saleroom and bookshop ” 
is the first of a series of articles to be 
published in the Quarterly Bulletin of the 
South African Library on the “ hundred 
and sixteen or so” mediaeval manuscripts 
given to the South African Library by Sir 
George Grey in 1861. Here (Bulletin, xiv 
(1959), 3-33) Professor L. F. Casson has 
listed the ninety manuscripts which he has 
been able to discover in booksellers’ cata- 
logues and auction catalogues. The aim is 
not to describe the manuscripts, but to show 
when and whence Grey obtained them and 
the amount he paid, and to trace the pre- 
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Grey history of each manuscript as far back 
as possible. In effect we are given a 
fascinating view of the buying and selling 
of manuscripts in the 1850s. Grey bought 
from booksellers, not at auction. Concern- 
ing each of forty-seven manuscripts Pro- 
fessor Casson has been able to record both 
thg amount of money paid by Grey to the 
bookseller and the amount previously paid 
by the bookseller -buying at auction. The 
booksellers are Quaritch, Bohn, Lilly, and 
Willis and Sotheran. Twenty-eight manu- 
scripts from Quaritch cost Grey £349 5s. Od.; 
eleven from Bohn, £129 11s. 6d.; five from 
Lilly, £42 10s. 6d.; four from Willis and 
Sotheran, £10 14s. Od. The sums paid for 
these manuscripts by the four booksellers at 
the auctions of Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson were, respectively, £267 9s. 6d. 
£67 11s. 6d., £26 1s. Od., and £7 14s. Od. 
Was it part of the phenomenal success of 
Bernard Quaritch that he was content with 
a small profit? In 1859 and 1860 Grey was, 
it seems, buying exclusively from Quaritch. 
Further articles of this high standard will 
be awaited eagerly. 


N. R. Ker. 


HE Keeper of the Manuscripts of the 
Nottingham University Library has 
lately published his First Report, for the 
year 1958-9. Mr. J. H. Hudson is to be 
congratulated upon it, and upon the rapid 
growth and present flourishing condition of 
his Department, which has been in existence 
for only two years, but already contains a 
wealth of archives rivalled by few modern 
universities. Its contents have quality as 
well as quantity, ranging as they do from 
a fourteenth-century copy of Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis to the precious note- 
book which the young D. H. Lawrence 
bought for his Latin word-lists and used 
later for the drafts of his early poems. 
To this latter there has recently been added 
an important series of letters about Law- 
rence written by the lady who was the 
Miriam of Sons and Lovers. A complete 
guide to the Department is promised for 
this year; we await its coming with interest. 
Another first appearance is that made by 
Part I of the Guide to the Records in the 
custody of the Clerk of the Peace for 
Wiltshire, compiled by the County Archi- 
vist, Mr. Maurice G. Rathbone, and to be 
had (5s., including postage) from the 
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County Hall, Trowbridge. The Wiltshire 
Record Office dates, in effect, from 1947; 
before that time the records suffered the 
usual vicissitudes. For some years they 
found a safe, if forbidding, home in eight 
cells of the gaol at Devizes; but the Prison 
Commissioners complained. The records 
of one county are very much like those of 
any other, but those of Wiltshire are notable 
for their remarkably complete series of 
Sessions bundles, for a fine set of Minute 
Books (including one, of Elizabethan date, 
which is probably the earliest of its kind), 
and for a rare seventeenth-century series of 
Pleas in the Sheriff’s Court. 

A third first appearance is that of the 
Handbook to the Gloucester Municipal 
Charities, published last year at 2s. 6d. and 
to be had from the Clerk to the Trustees at 
Westgate Chambers, Gloucester. This 
brochure falls into two parts, of unequal 
interest to the general reader, for the second 
half sets out the scheme under which the 
city’s charities are now administered, and 
that is matter for the specialist only. But 
it is preceded by an admirable history of 
the charities, contributed by their Senior 
Trustee, Mr. T. Hannam-Clark, whose fame 
as antiquary, lecturer and broadcaster is 
more than local. The greater part of the 
charities consists of four ancient almshouses, 
one of which is dedicated to St. Kyneburgh 
(concerning whom the learned author 
remarks, with a certain demureness, that 
she is “probably the only inhabitant of 
Gloucester who has, as yet, been canon- 


ised ”’). JaMes E. MEDCALF. 


Wit the publication of Number 4 of 

Volume VI, and Number 1 of Volume 
VII The Scottish Genealogist (the Quarterly 
Journal of the Scottish Genealogical Society) 
overtakes its arrears of publication. Both 
parts contain notes on recent grants of 
arms and matriculations in the Campbell 
family by Colin Campbell. These will 


interest not only heraldically minded mem- - 


bers of this great clan, but also genealogists, 
since a determined effort is made to fit each 
recipient into his place in the pedigree, as 
far as this is possible. The earlier number 
also contains an analysis of all the proceed- 
ings of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
setting out information contained therein 
which is likely to concern heralds and 
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genealogists. This is followed by a short 
collection of addenda to an earlier article 
on the McNeils of Barra. In the later 
number is an address by the Lord Lyon 
King of Arms, dealing with the problem of 
disposing of heirlooms and of what to keep, 
what to sell, and how to record the latter 
first, under modern conditions. 


MICHAEL MACLAGAN. 


"THE September Notes & Queries will 

contain a number of contributions on 
Shakespeare and other dramatists of his 
time. 


R. VERNON RANDALL, editor of 
Notes & Queries from 1907 to 1912, 
died on 13 May at the age of 91. 





(Continued from page 313) 


The earliest printed evidence for astro- 
nautics available at present comes from the 
biographical article on Esnault-Pelterie in 
The International Cyclopedia of Aviation 
Biography, 1931. 

1931 Robert Esnault-Pelterie (Offprint from 
Int. Cycl. Aviation Biog.) 2/2. He 
has already had _ published two 
volumes dealing with his researches in 
astronautics. .. . This volume* affords 
a most thorough groundwork upon 
which the future development of the 
science of “ Astronautics ” will doubt- 
less depend. 


In 1932 the American Interplanetary 
Society, established in 1930, renamed its 
journal Astronautics; issues up to April 
1932 appeared as the Bulletin of the 
American Interplanetary Society. In the 
same year astronautics is used in the Times 
Literary Supplement with reference to the 
French “Commission d’Astronautique ”. 


1932 Times Lit. Suppl. 16 June, 439/3. 
France has a Committee of Astro- 
nautics. 

From 1932 onwards all three forms of 
the term occur with increasing frequency 
as interest in the practical possibility of 
rocket-propelled flights beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere became widespread. 


ELIZABETH BROMMER. 
London. 


4R. Esnault-Pelterie, 


Paris, 
1930. 


L’Astronautique, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





JOHN EVELYN: MR. W. G. HISCOCK’S 
ACCOUNT OF HIM 
(Continued from ccv. 248) 


IX addition to the various failings that I 
have noted, I consider Mr. Hiscock’s 
interpretation of the language of devotion 
unsatisfactory. The reader of his books will 
notice his tendency to find personal allu- 
sions everywhere. Here are three instances: 
“He [Evelyn] also composed an _anti- 
Godolphin prayer to inaugurate their [his 
and Margaret’s] reading and praying to- 
gether” (I. 43; there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, Godolphin in the prayer as 
printed by Mr. Hiscock). ‘‘ Whenever she 
[Margaret] despises herself, it is fairly cer- 
tain that she has seen Godolphin, or she has 
neglected her devotions in thinking of him” 
(I. 61). “ She then breaks into self-depreca- 
tion, a result, perhaps, of her summer recess 
at Twickenham or another meeting with 
Godolphin: making reference to ‘thos sins 
which has brought upon me a dulns in 
medetation, a scarcity of tears, and a coldns in 
prayer: and many imperfections: but I labour 
against my sins and from my hart detest 
them: and I prais god am in love with all 
his comands: and I hope I shall improve: 
in the mean time ther is a vertu to be 
exersied in which is patiance: that I hope 
I shall make use of, and by that means I 
shall gain experience, and experience hope 
of which I shall not be ashamed.’ Here she 
seems to say that in time, with patience, and 
experience of her new ways, she will lose 
the present shame she feels for her transi- 
tory dullness and coldness. We might 
almost say that she can discern the benefits 
of earthly love. Godolphin, we surmise, is 
at hand; and, indeed, Margaret saw Evelyn 
only once in the first fortnight of October ” 
(I. 66). Many of the passages written by 
Evelyn for Margaret, and some that she 
herself wrote, seem to me to be little more 
than amplified paraphrases of passages in 
the Book of Common Prayer and the Bible; 
the sins of which she convicted herself were 
spiritual in their nature, not human. That 
there was any conflict between Margaret’s 
“love for God and her love for Godolphin ” 
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(I. 47; see also I. 79) seems to me a false 
view; just as Evelyn and Margaret “ seeke 
no other satisfaction, then that this Love 
of ours, may be totally immers’d in the 
fruition, and Love of Thee ” (I. 44; Evelyn’s 
words), so Margaret, writing of herself and 
Godolphin, “Serving of God is our End; 
and if we cannot do that quietly together, 
we will asunder . . . if we Marry, it will 
be to serve God, & to encourage one- 
another; if we do not, tis for that End 
too”; the obstruction is that Godolphin 
must “live allways in the World, and so 
have lesse time for the Service of God” 
(Life, p. 31). Like Evelyn, Margaret re- 
garded holy matrimony as instituted of God 
and a normal part of Christian life; she was 
in love with Godolphin from start to finish, 
and never doubted divine approval; her 
objection to marrying Godolphin at a parti- 
cular moment, whatever—if any—may have 
been its deeper foundation, is reasonable. 


The defects that I have noted in Mr. 
Hiscock’s view of the friendship between 
Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin do not prove 
that it is wrong: proof is a large word, and, 
strictly speaking, Mr. Hiscock’s view is as 
incapable of disproof as it is of proof; they 
make it questionable whether there is an 
adequate foundation for it. That is what 
the reader has to consider. I myself believe 
it to be invalid; and I find Mr. Hiscock’s 
handling of his sources and general habits 
of argument, in that part of his account of 
Evelyn where his sources are readily 
accessible, such as to prevent my accepting 
his account of those parts of Evelyn’s life 
for which his sources are less readily 
accessible (I cannot spend unlimited time 
on the manuscripts at Christ Church and 
elsewhere). It does not follow that I want 
to defend Evelyn’s character at all points, 
or any particular characterization of him— 
not even my own; I am no psychologist. 
The letters in which Evelyn seeks benefits 
from patrons are repulsive ( I have seen 
one that is, I believe, unknown to Mr. 
Hiscock); his subservience is sometimes 
mean; though my view of his friendship 
with Mrs. Godolphin is entirely different 
from Mr. Hiscock’s, I dislike the combina- 
tion of religion and sentiment, and the over- 
strong language in which it is expressed. 
But thanks are due to Mr. Hiscock for the 
excerpts that he has printed from the papers 
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relating to the friendship; and the length 
of this scrutiny is a tribute to the persuasive- 
ness of his account of it. Some readers have 
rejected that account on general grounds; 
it is only fair to Mr. Hiscock to try to go 
beyond mere opinion. 


While I am unable to examine the greater 
part of John Evelyn and his Family Circle 
in detail, I cannot pass two statements about 
Evelyn’s Diary: 

““What do we find of these marital rela- 
tions [between Evelyn and Mrs. Evelyn] 
in the Diary? The answer is nothing. 
Virginia Woolf said that ‘he [Evelyn] never 
used its pages to reveal the secrets of his 
heart, and all that he wrote might have been 
read aloud in the evening with a calm 
conscience to his children’. But of course 
he never intended in the Diary consciously 
to reveal himself. When we come to realize 
what subjects were omitted, we are forced 
to conclude that he constantly bore in mind 
both propriety and posterity’ (p. 21, with 
citation for the quotation from Mrs. Woolf 
of “Rambling round Evelyn”, The Com- 
mon Reader, \st Ser., p. 110). 

Mr. Hiscock’s conclusion does not follow 
on his premises. Unless a diarist engages 
to supply particular information or kinds of 
information to posterity or any other 
public, he is free from any rules of form or 
content; he can enter in his diary, or omit 
from it, anything that he pleases; he can 
indulge in nonsense, lies, deceitfulness, 
scandal, and dirt, to his heart’s content, 
exempt from all moral obligations, except 
in so far as we are all subject to them. The 
mere fact that Evelyn writes little or nothing 
about his inner life and feelings, or about 
his sexual life, has no bearing on the ques- 
tion whether he had in mind posterity or 
even propriety; the latter seems to have been 
habitual with him in later life. 

“In the Diary he was posterity-conscious, 
and the possibility of its eventual appearance 
in print governed all personal entries. The 
reason why such happenings as his dismissal 
of Richard Hoare for intemperance went 
unrecorded, and of our being told that 
William Glanville contested on a matter of 
the Trinity rather than on the Wotton 
Settlement may be found in Sir Thomas 
Clarges’ letter to Evelyn: ‘I know your 
civility to all mankind is such that you will 
not make any man blush to read his own 
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miscarriages.” Therefore the whole truth is 
rarely to be found in any personal entry 
in the Diary” (pp. 239-40, with a reference 
to Clarges to Evelyn, 8 December, 1664). 

The statement that Evelyn was “ posterity- 
conscious” and so on is again a mere 
assertion; no valid evidence is produced to 
support it. Hoare’s dismissal for drunken- 
ness is inference, not documented fact; it 
may not have happened; in view of the 
general character of the Diary Evelyn’s 
silence about Hoare’s leaving his household 
is without significance. I do not follow 
what Mr. Hiscock says about Glanville: 
there are two obituary notices of Glanville 
in the Diary (12 April, 1702); in both 
Evelyn mentions the quarrel with Glanville 
on account of the latter’s views on the 
Trinity; in the former Evelyn writes further, 
“T pray God of his Infinite goodnesse 
pardon whatever pass’d between us during 
the late Settlement in Surry [the settlement 
of the Wotton estate]”. Controversy about 
the Trinity ran so high towards the end of 
the seventeenth century that Evelyn might 
well regard anti-Trinitarian views as more 
objectionable than a difference of opinion 
about property, however much the latter 
went against himself. The quotation from 
Clarges relates to Evelyn’s correspondence; 
it has no bearing on what Evelyn wrote 
about other men in the Diary (there is no 
reason to suppose that Clarges knew of the 
Diary); indeed, if it applied to the Diary it 
would be demonstrably false: Sir Joseph 
Williamson would have objected bitterly to 
Evelyn’s remarks about “ jéu de Goblets” 
and so on, and Bray omitted a notable 
passage about Henry Howard, the sixth 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Despite the weakness of the arguments 
adduced by Mr. Hiscock it is only proper 
for me to discuss what are in effect two 
questions, how far Evelyn was writing the 
Diary for posterity (his own descendants or 
anyone else) and whether he envisaged its 
printing and publication. 

I have stated in my introduction to the 
Diary (i. 79-85) what I believe were Evelyn’s 
purposes when making his original notes and 
the two copies, the “ Kalendarium” (the 
principal manuscript of the Diary, started in 
1660, continued and brought up to date 
probably between 1682 and 1684, from then 
to the end generally consisting of his original 
notes) and the “ De Vita Propria ” (a recen- 
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sion made about 1700, stopping short in 
1644). I believe that the original notes were 
made for himself alone; he started making 
them when he was ten or eleven years old. 
When he wrote the ‘“Kalendarium” he 
frequently amplified and modified these 
notes in various ways, with the result that 
at times he transformed them into private 
memoirs or public chronicle; elsewhere, 
where there are no obvious interpolations, 
it is impossible, in the absence of the original 
notes, to determine how faithfully he 
reproduced them. Whether he wrote the 
“ Kalendarium ” for anyone except himself 
is questionable; he perhaps thought that if 
his descendants were interested, they might 
obtain from it a few passages of family 
history and so on. So far as is known, he 
made no attempt to destroy the manuscript 
or to secure its destruction after his death. 
In the late recension, the “ De Vita Propria ”, 
the process of transformation into memoirs 
and chronicle has advanced much further; 
I believe that Evelyn wrote it for his grand- 
son and more generally for his descendants. 


I can see no reason for supposing that 
Evelyn wrote much about his inner life and 
so on in his original notes and carefully 
avoided repeating it in the “ Kalendarium”’. 
There are subjects about which he could 
appropriately have written notices, such as 
the writing of his books or the education of 
his daughters; the Diary is almost com- 
pletely silent about both. I guess that 
Evelyn did not write about himself because 
he was not greatly interested in his own 
personality. On a few occasions he 
expresses his feelings freely (so the laments 
for his children Richard and Mary), but 
generally he left his inner life to his 
devotions (of which his extant devotional 
papers form only a minute part). Having 
given it full expression by that means, there 
was no reason for him to write an account 
of his spiritual and emotional experiences— 
inevitably a far poorer account—in his 
Diary. Everything was known to God. He 
was not trying to conceal anything, always 
supposing that there was anything that he 
wanted to conceal. 


It can no more be proved that Evelyn did 
not envisage the possible printing of the 
Diary than any similar negative can be 
proved; it can be shown that it is extremely 
unlikely that he did so. In 1814 Lady 
Evelyn told Upcott that she had not seen 
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the manuscript “ for years” and continued: 
“T once lent it to Lord Harcourt, to Lord 
Liverpool, and to Mr. Bray, who wished me 
to print it. But I don’t think it would 
interest the public, nor prove of sufficient 
importance to repay the expense of print- 
ing” (Diary, introd., i. 54; Upcott’s narra- 
tive). The earliest possible date for the loan 
to Bray is probably 1769, when Lady Evelyn 
married Sir Frederick; it is more likely to 
have taken place much nearer 1800. In 1814 
Lady Evelyn was persuaded to change her 
mind. Between Evelyn’s death and the 
effective project of printing historical study 
had greatly extended its scope and public 
interest had discovered an almost virgin 
field, the observation of social life. Evelyn 
could not foresee the Spectator or the rise 
of the novel—Defoe, Fielding, Miss Austen 
—or Voltaire or Hume or Boswell or 
Nichols; it was beyond human power to fore- 
see the interest that the published Diary 
could excite in the age of Scott and 
Macaulay. While I guess that Evelyn did 
not consider himself worthy of much public 
interest, I believe that it was impossible for 
him to imagine the value that would be 
placed on the Diary by a remote posterity. 

To sum up: I believe that “De Vita 
Propria ” was written for Evelyn’s grandson 
and, more vaguely, for his descendants; and 
tat some passages in the “ Kalendarium” 
were probably written for his descendants; 
! believe that Evelyn was not influenced in 
any way by any thought of posterity while 
writing all but a few of his original notes 
(the exceptions are the later obituary 
notices, such as that of Mary Evelyn, and 
some similar informative and _ reflective 
passages, and I believe that even such 
passages were written mainly for himself), 
and while composing by far the greater part 
of the “ Kalendarium”; and I believe that 
he never envisaged the possibility that the 
Diary might some day be published. 


E. S. DE BEER. 
(Concluded) 


London. 


“N.” AND “M.” IN THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER 
Tus subject was discussed in the first 
volume of Notes & Queries, and has 
been raised again at intervals ever since. 
The main question has been the meaning of 
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“ N. or M.” in the answer to the first ques- 
tion in the Catechism. The explanation 
most commonly given (both in N. & Q. and 
elsewhere) is that the “ M.” was in error for 
“NN.”, and that “N or NN.” stood for 
“Nomen or Nomina” or “Name or 
Names”, and was designed to cover the 
possibility that the child had more than one 
christian name.’ This would be plausible 
but for the fact that at the time when the 
Catechism was composed (first printed in 
Edward VI’s Primer of 1553) the use of more 
than one christian name was so rare as to 
be almost unknown, and it is inconceivable 
that it should have been considered neces- 
sary to make provision in this way for the 
possibility of two or more names. More- 
over, had such provision been made here, 
it must also have been made elsewhere, 
eg. in the rubric to the Ministration of 
Private Baptism: ‘“‘ Then shall the Priest 
demand the Name of the Child”; or in the 
Ministration of Baptism to such as are of 
Riper Years: “Then shall the Priest .. . 
ask the Godfathers and Godmothers the 
Name”. No such form as “WN. or M.” is 
found elsewhere in the Prayer Book: the 
Ministration of Baptism has, from 1552 
onwards, ‘“‘ N. I baptize thee ”; the Marriage 
service, “I N. take thee N.”; the Order for 
the Consecration of Bishops, “I N. chosen 
Bishop of the Church and See of N.”. This 
use of the letter ““N” was very common 
in the Middle Ages. Other letters also were 
used in this way; some examples picked at 
random from Salter’s Some Oxford Formu- 
laries are : H. and W., Priors of Thame and 
Oseney, and R., Prior of R., cite the Rector 
of the Church of N., A., Abbot of Oseney 
and D., Prior of St. Frideswide make an 
agreement with A. and B.; Brother I. de D. 
writes to M. de B., Prior of W.; all these 
are imaginary persons. An example of 
such a use of initials other than N. and M. 
was formerly to be found in the Ordinal 
in the form of the Oath of Supremacy 
administered to Deacons, which began, “I 
A.B. do swear”. 

No other example of a formula such as 
“N. or M.” has been found in the collec- 


1A variant of this explanation is sometimes put 
forward, viz. that “‘N. or NN.” was intended to 
allow for the case of more than one child being 
catechized at a time. But even were the children 
to answer in unison, it could hardly be supposed 
that any child would answer except with its own 
name, so this hardly makes sense. 
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tions of formularies or elsewhere,? and on 
the whole it is reasonable to suppose that it 
may have arisen in the first place from a 
printer’s error in the original 1553 primer, 
and been subsequently copied in all later 
versions. If the printer’s manuscript copy 
had the word Nomen carelessly written, in 
full or abbreviated or contracted, he might 
well have read it as “ N or M”. 

The official Latin version of the Prayer 
Book (1560) has “‘ N. vel N.”, and the Greek 
version of Whitaker (1569) 6 Seiva, 7) 6 
deiva, which seem to indicate that the form- 
ula was then taken to mean “ so-and-so or 
so-and-so”. It may be noted that the 
American Book prints “ N. or N.N.”. 

Mention should be made of another 
popular explanation, namely that “N. or 
M.” stands for ‘“ Nicholas or Mary”, as 
token names for male or female. This is 
sometimes further adorned with the state- 
ment that St. Nicholas was the patron of 
boys. There is no evidence at all in favour 
of this theory. St. Nicholas is, in fact, the 
patron of all children, not merely of boys; 
and had it been desired to choose such a 
representative name, there can be little 
doubt that this would have been John, 
which was already in the sixteenth century 
by far the commonest man’s name, though 
not yet as overwhelmingly so as it was to 
become later. Had there been such a 
tradition that “N” and “M” stood res- 
pectively for male and female, it is unlikely 
that the 1662 Prayer Book would have used 
them in the reverse sense in the Form of 
Banns then first prefixed to the marriage 
service, which has, “I publish the Banns of 
Marriage between M. of — and N. of —”, 
where M. obviously stands for the man and 
N. for the woman. In the service itself, 
from 1549 until the end of the eighteenth 
century, N. is used for both parties, e.g. 
“TN. take thee N.”, but in the nineteenth 
century M. and N. were used as in the 
banns, ie. “I M. take thee N.” and “I 
N. take thee M.”. The present practice has 
reverted to “ N.” for both man and woman, 
but sometimes makes a typographical dis- 
tinction, printing “N.” for the man and 
“N.” for the woman. Attempts to explain 


2One of the false clues follow in the course 
of this inquiry started from Froude’s Life and Letters 
of Erasmus, ch. 4, where a version of one of the 
letters has the passage ‘“‘ She trifles and plays with 
N— or M—”;; but Froude was paraphrasing, more 
suo, and the original has “cum N. suo”. 
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this tangle include the suggestion that “ M ” 
and “N” were used as being the middle 
letters of the alphabet; that they were “ used 
to signify indefinite and variable names as 
they are in Algebra to represent indefinite 
and variable numbers”; that “‘N’ stands 
for the bride as ‘N’ is the ending for the 
feminine in Hebrew. ‘M’ stands for the 
bridegroom, as that is the masculine ending 
in that language” [This appeared in 
N. & Q., cxlix (1925), 71, but was promptly 
controverted by another correspondent, who 
pointed out that it was simply untrue.]; that 
“M”=mas or maritus and “ N ”=nupta. 


Oxford. E. G. WITHYCOMBE. 


“LORD BACON ” IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


*“*W ORD BACON’ is a mixture”, says 
H. W. Fowler in A Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage. The erroneous 
combination is often found in published 
works, e.g. in the old Library of Universal 
Literature, of which volume XXII is the 
Novum Organum “ by Lord Bacon” (New 
York: P. F. Collier and Son, 1901). But 
the error occurs in early eighteenth-century 
authors whom we usually consider correct 
if not precise, and the usage seems to have 
been common in their time. Addison 
transcribes “A Prayer, or Psalm, made by 
my Lord Bacon, Chancellor of England” 
(The Tatler (No. 267), vol. IV. London: 
Bathurst, Buckland, Strahan, et al., 1776, 
p. 303). Pope, in “The Design” before 
‘An Essay on Man”, writes: “ Having 
proposed to write some pieces on Human 
Life and Manners, such (as to use my Lord 
Bacon’s expression) come home to Men's 
Business and Bosoms, 1 thought it more 
satisfactory to begin with considering Man 
in the Abstract . . .” (Works, vol. II, pt. I. 
London: R. Dodsley, 1743). Thomas 
Cooke also uses the mixture in the appendix 
to his translation of Hesiod’s Theogony 
(London, 1728). JouN ILLo. 


New York. 


DEFOE AND THE MACHINE 
SMASHERS 
DANIEL DEFOE is often acclaimed as 
the only man of letters in the early 
eighteenth century with a truly modern mind 
—the only writer who believed whole- 
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heartedly in material progress. His most 
recent biographer has stated emphatically 
that “ Defoe was always an advocate of 
progress”; another critic claimed that “ he 
was far ahead of his age in his comprehen- 
sion of economic principle”; and in a 
history of science he is praised as a writer 
with a “remarkably modern mind”. Even 
James Sutherland, who cautiously repre- 
sents Defoe as a “child of his age”, 
occasionally slips into the same type of 
encomium on Defoe’s modernity. Indeed 
almost everyone seems to agree on this point 
except economic historians who persist in 
finding in Defoe’s writings the mind of a 
conservative, unoriginal and often super- 
ficial mercantilist economist.? Before nom- 
inating Defoe as a modern thinker, there- 
fore, it might be well to re-examine his 
reaction to the inventions and economic 
changes of his time. 

Towards the end of Defoe’s life England 
was approaching the upheaval in her 
economic history which has been called the 
industrial revolution. Kay’s flying shuttle 
was not invented until 1733, two years after 
Defoe’s death, but a sufficient number of 
machines had already appeared for econo- 
mists to remark on the effects which they 
would have upon employment. During the 
seventeenth century labour-saving devices 
were regarded with suspicion. Because 
they conceived of world markets as limited 
and static, many mercantilists believed that 


labour-saving machinery would cause 
unemployment and depressions. Thus, 
throughout the seventeenth century, 


machinery of this kind was usually abol- 
ished by decree. Even earlier, Elizabeth I 
is reported to have rejected William Lee’s 
knitting frame because it would cause un- 


1This has become a commonplace in Defoe 
criticism. See John Robert Moore, Daniel Defoe 
(Chicago, 1958), p. 283; C. A. Moore, ‘* Whig 
Panegyric Verse, 1700-1760”, P.M.L.A. xli (June 
1926), 376; Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of 
Modern Science (London, 1957), p. 188; and 
James Sutherland, Defoe (Philadelphia, 1938), pp. 
52-54, 134. 

2 For judgments on Defoe as an economist see 
some A. Schumpeter, History of Economic 
Analysis (New York, 1954), p. 372; Jacob Viner, 
Studies in the Theory of International Trade 
(London, 1937), p. 117; Eli Heckscher, Mercantil- 
ism (London, 1935), II, 128, 171; H. M. Robertson, 
Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism 
(Cambridge, England, 1933), p. 25. Although Defoe 
contributed some interesting economic observations, 
most of his theories were anticipated by earlier 
mercantilist economists. 
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employment, and after machine smashing 
riots, Charles II suppressed a machine which 
did the work of a dozen silk weavers. 
Defoe was a great admirer of mechanical 
inventions, but as a conservative economist 
he was opposed to any change in the pattern 
of employment. He praised the ingenuity 
of the knitting frame in his Essay on Pro- 
jects, but elsewhere he referred to it as a 
bad invention—one which had a harmful 
effect on both the distribution of work and 
the number of labourers employed: 
Now as the knitting Frame perform [sic] 
that in a Day which would otherwise 
employ a poor Woman eight or ten Days, 
by consequence a Few Frames perform’d 
the Work of many Thousand poor 
People; and the Consumption being 
not increased, the Effect immediately 
appear’d; so many Stockings as were 
made in London so many the fewer 
were demanded from Norwich, till in a 
few Years the Manufacture there wholly 
sunk 
He concluded: 


Tis the excellence of our English Manu- 
facture, that it is so planted as to go thro’ 
as many Hands as ’tis possible; he that 
contrives to have it go thro’ fewer, ought 
at the same time to provide Work for the 
rest—As it is it Employs a great multitude 
of People, and can employ more; but if 
a considerable number of these People 
be unhing’d from their Employment, it 
cannot but be detrimental to the whole.® 


Defoe’s main concern was to maintain 
employment and to spread it. Along with 
John Cary, a mercantilist economist whose 
theories are somewhat similar, Defoe be- 
lieved that by dividing the labour, by having 
goods passing through as many hands as 
possible, England could become rich. But 
whereas Cary was prescient in his theory 
that England would eventually grow wealthy 
and powerful through the invention of 
labour-saving machines and increased pro- 
duction, Defoe persisted in his belief that 
the state should carefully guard against any 
avaricious entrepreneur who was attempt- 


3 Giving Alms No Charity, in The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters (Oxford, 1927), pp. 175-6, 180. 
For another unfavourable comment on the knitting 
frame and its effects see A Brief Deduction of the 
Original Progress, and Immense Greatness of the 
wy Woollen Manufacture (London, 1727), pp. 
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ing to change the pattern of employment 
in England.* 

Defoe seems to have been fully aware of 
this conflict between his economic ideas and 
his interest in inventions. In his Plan of 
the English Commerce Defoe told an 
anecdote about a Czar who expelled an 
English projector from Russia because he 
had invented a method of transporting 
barges up the Volga with eighteen workers 
instead of one hundred and twenty. Defoe 
admitted that the Czar was foolish, but he 
felt that “the Moral of the Fable, be it so 
or not, is good; ’tis certainly the Wealth 
and Felicity of a Nation, to have the People 
fully employ’d for Wages, let that Wages 
be what it will”. Much in the manner of 
the Czar, Defoe opposed increased water 
transport in inland commerce because he 
felt that it would cause unemployment 
among the land carriers. He argued that 
coal mines in the vicinity of London should 
not be exploited because they would cause 
unemployment among the men engaged in 
shipping coal from Newcastle. And in a 
description of China, he remarked on the 
large number of men kept working because 
“they are not so expert in the several Arts, 
nor have they so many Engines and Tools 
for the Performance: so that tho’ the Work 
were the same, they have more Hands 
about it”’.’ 

Our view of Defoe as a modern thinker, 
therefore, should be adjusted to accord with 
the opinions of economic historians. In his 
opposition to labour-saving methods and 
inventions, Defoe was certainly an enemy 
of progress. Raised in a transitional period 
between an older mercantilist society and a 
new era of economic expansion, invention 
and laissez faire, Defoe remained conser- 
vative in his views. At a time when the 
more advanced economists were beginning 
to have faith in an ordre naturel which 
would solve problems of machine produc- 
tion and employment, Defoe was less con- 
cerned with mechanical progress than with 
the more humane problem of maintaining 


4See John Cary, A Discourse on Trade (London, 
1745), pp. 98-100. 

5 (Oxford, 1927), pp. 42-44. 

® See Ephraim Lipson, The Economic History of 
England (London, 1948), II, 446; and Daniel Defoe, 
An Humble Proposal to the People of England, in 
Works (Oxford, 1841), XVIII, 51. 

7Defoe, Atlas Maritimus & Commercialis 
(London, 1728), p. 223. 
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full employment and high wages for the 
English labourer. 


MAXIMILLIAN E. Novak. 
University of Michigan. 


DEFOE’S “TOUR” AND MACKY’S 
“ JOURNEY ” 


"THE first volume of John Macky’s 

Journey through England in Familiar 
Letters was published in 1714. The second 
volume, together with a revised, corrected 
and enlarged edition of the first, appeared 
in 1722, and the work was completed in the 
following year by the Journey through 
Scotland. Macky’s last English letter was 
dated 6 February, 1722; the first circuit of 
Defoe’s Tour through the Whole Island of 
Great Britain began, according to Defoe, 
on 3 April of the same year. Apart from 
this coincidence, the two books resemble 
each other closely enough to suggest that 
the Tour was written as a deliberate attempt 
to capture Macky’s market by producing a 
better book of the same kind. Thus Defoe, 
like Macky, adopts the convention of the 
informal letter; he uses the same mixture 
of personal narrative and guidebook des- 
cription; and he follows the Journey in 
promising an up-to-date and first hand view 
of Britain, free from antiquarian bias. 
Macky had claimed: “The person that 
presents you with this, hath been so exact 
as to examine everything himself, and hath 
inserted nothing but what he hath seen”;* 
and a comparison of the Journey with 
earlier topographical literature yields no 
grounds for disputing this statement. To 
the casual reader, Defoe manages to give 
the impression that he is claiming the same 
degree of originality and up-to-dateness 
for the Tour, but on closer inspection his 
claims appear both equivocal and contra- 
dictory.’ 

The general resemblances between the 
Tour and the Journey have been noted by 
G. D. H. Cole® and J. R. Moore.* Few 
readers will question their judgment that 
Defoe’s work is greatly ee to Macky’s, 


1 Journey, Vol. I, p iii; also pp. 2, 286-7. 

2 Tour (ed. G. D. H . Cole, 1927), Vor I, pp. 251, 
308 ; Vol. II, pp. 540, 554, 690. 

‘S. D. H. Cole, Persons and Periods, 1938, 
p. 3 

4J. R. Moore, Defoe in the Pillory and other 
Studies, Indiana University Publications, Humanities 
Series, No. 1, 1939, p. 76 
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both as a piece of literature and as a source 
of information for the social historian; but 
further light may be thrown on the struc- 
ture of the Tour by considering some of 
the minor relationships between the two 
books. 

Defoe had obviously read the Journey 
with close attention. Early in the Tour he 
makes two attacks on Macky, supported by 
footnote references to the text of the 
Journey.’ Later he stops giving footnotes: 
perhaps he decided that it would be impru- 
dent, after all, to provoke detailed compari- 
sons between the two books; perhaps he felt 
that it would be a tactical error to give even 
unfavourable publicity to a rival in the same 
field (one notices that both his footnotes 
refer to the Journey as “ Familiar letters ”’, 
a version of the title that effectively masks 
the topographical nature of Macky’s book). 
But he could not resist a number of further 
strictures on the lapses and omissions of 
“a late author”, unnamed, who on investi- 
gation almost always turns out to be Macky. 
The errors of this unidentified author 
include stating that Sheerness divides the 
Thames from the Medway, that Portsmouth 
is the only fortification in England, that 
Coventry has a cathedral and Northampton 
a chapter house, that York Minster has a 
spire, that Wemyss Castle has _ terraces 
resembling those at Windsor, and that the 
people of Inverness speak English as well 
as Londoners. Defoe, or his editor, takes 
the trouble to repeat most of these critic- 
isms in the index to the Tour, which is 
hardly a model of completeness in other 
respects. Yet most of them are quite 
trivial; and some, like his quibble over the 
sizes of ships built at Ipswich, come dan- 
gerously near to misrepresentation. It is 
not too much to say that Defoe had combed 
the Journey in search of errors: it took 
some persistence, for example, to ferret out 
the statement that Greenwich Palace had 
been built by Queen Elizabeth, for this was 
only a passing remark in Macky’s descrip- 
tion of Winchester, not even in the same 
volume as his description of Greenwich. 

The Journey is condemned not only for 
its inaccuracy but also for its choice of 
material. Thus when Defoe writes: “I 


5 Defoe’s footnotes show that he was using the 
second edition of Macky’s first volume. ae 
library included ‘‘ A Journey through England, 2 
volumes, 1722’ (G. A. Aitken, ‘‘ Defoe’s Library "’, 
Athenaeum, Jan.-June 1895, pp. 706-7). 
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cannot find much in Mr Cotton . . . worth 
quoting”, one is inevitably reminded of 
the fact that Macky pads out his second 
volume with more than four hundred lines 
from Cotton, especially when Defoe pro- 
ceeds to quote “ four very good lines” that 
Macky had overlooked. Later, in Defoe’s 
comments on unnamed Scottish authors, 
Macky is obviously the one who “takes 
up with describing the seats of nobility and 
gentry ” and who “ would have done better, 
if he would have given the noblemen and 
gentlemen of Scotland leave to have known 
their own houses again, when they saw his 
descriptions of them.” And the Tour is 
clearly making an oblique—and in this case 
well-merited—attack on Macky’s third 
volume when it remarks that “ Scotland is 
not so barren of things, worth observation, 
that we should run into the history, and the 
genealogies of families, the description of 
the constitution, the laws, and manner of 
administration of civil justice, government 
and such things as are remote from the 
professed business of a tour”. 


But despite the vigour of these criticisms, 
it seems clear that many short passages in 
the Tour, amounting to a total of something 
like five thousand words, were in effect 
borrowed from Macky. Needless to say, 
Defoe never acknowledges this indebted- 
ness and takes considerable pains to disguise 
it; he is careful to avoid copying the exact 
wording of the Journey, though he cannot 
resist borrowing some of its more effective 
metaphors: thus both authors write of 
London’s “swallowing up” the trade of 
lesser ports, both liken the Severn at 
Shrewsbury to a horse shoe, both refer to 
Bury St. Edmunds as the Montpelier of 
Suffolk, both use the word “ excrescence ” 
to describe the Scilly Islands, and both 
mention the carpet-like surface of the 
Sussex Downs. 

Defoe’s debt to the Journey is largely a 
matter of minor topographical detail, 
especially detail relating to churches, 
cathedrals, country houses and gardens. 
He shows such ingenuity in re-wording and 
re-arranging Macky’s information, however, 
and interrupting it with comments of his 
own, that it is difficult to demonstrate this 
point by quoting short passages. Perhaps 
the best example is his description of 
Glamis Castle. 


Macky: “This palace, as you approach 
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it, strikes you with awe and admiration, by 
the many turrets and gilded balustrades at 
top, it stands in the middle of a well planted 
park, with avenues cut through every way 
to the house. The great avenue, thickly 
planted on each side, at the entrance of which 
is a great stone gate, with offices on each 
side of free stone, like a little town, leads 
you in half a mile to the outer court, which 
has a statue on each side on the top of the 
gate as big as the life. On the great gate of 
the inner court are balustrades of stone, 
finely adorned with statues, and in the court 
are four brazen statues, bigger than the life, 
on pedestals: the one of James the Sixth 
and First of England in his stole: the other 
of Charles the First in his boots, spurs and 
sword, as he is sometimes painted by van 
Dyck; Charles the Second in a Roman dress, 
as on the Exchange at London; and James 
the Second in the same dress he is in at 
Whitehall ”. 

Defoe: “‘When you see it at a distance 
it is so full of turrets and lofty buildings, 
spires and towers, some plain, others shin- 
ing with gilded tops, that it looks not like 
a town but a city; and the noble appearance 
seen through long vistas of the park are so 
differing, that it does not appear like the 
same place any two ways together. The 
great avenue is a full half mile, planted on 
either side with several rows of trees; when 
you come to the outer gate you are sur- 
prised with the beauty and variety of the 
statues, busts, some of stone, some of brass, 
some gilded, some plain. The statues in 
brass are four, one of King James VI, one 
of King Charles I booted and spurred, as 
if going to take horse at the head of his 
army; one of Charles II habited a la Héro, 
which the world knows he had nothing of 
about him; and one of King James VII 
after the pattern of that at Whitehall ”. 

Defoe’s version is more readable, but 
though he goes through the motions of 
correcting Macky, he has produced nothing 
more than an imaginative paraphrase of the 
Journey, with additional information that 
is either uselessly vague or, like the 
“spires”, false. Similar echoes of Macky 
are to be found in his descriptions of the 
cities of Winchester and Worcester, the 
town of Holywell, the cathedral at Salisbury, 
and the country houses at Petworth, Wilton, 
Cannons and Duplin. 


It was natural that Defoe should depend 
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on other books for material of this kind. 
Although he had travelled widely, it is 
unlikely that he had done much of the 
detailed topographical study that seems 
implicit in Macky’s Journey. But his debt 
to Macky is rather more significant than 
the foregoing examples might suggest. If, 
comparing the two books, one lists the 
minor items that could have been borrowed 
from Macky, it is hard to escape the impres- 
sion that Defoe had deliberately picked out 
the kind of recently observed detail that 
would seem to uphold his claims® to be 
writing within a year or so of his own 
travels. Indeed these second-hand items are 
the only signs of up-to-date observation that 
can be found in most parts of the Tour. 
Nor is this surprising, for there is no 
independent evidence that Defoe’s travels 
were later than Macky’s or even contem- 
porary with them: his latest authenticated 
journeys belong to the period 1704-14. 

The Tour is therefore almost certainly 
copying Macky when it records the new 
statues at Worcester, the new waterworks 
and dock at Liverpool, the recently built 
wall at Penmaenmawr, the “ new town” at 
Portsmouth, the new building in progress 
at Hopetoun, Flores and Duplin, the new 
town hall at Perth, the new harbour at 
Alloa, the site of the battle of Sheriffmuir, 
and the monument to the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensberry at Drumlanrig. It is only 
in the sections on East Anglia and the 
London area that the Tour produces any 
considerable number of indisputably 
original new observations. Outside these 
areas, it appears that Defoe was using his 
rival’s work to conceal the fact that his own 
researches were more than ten years out of 
date; and if we accept his own hint that he 
had made very few notes and was writing 
mainly from memory’ this lapse of time is 
not without significance. 


Dublin. 


6 Tour, Vol. II, pp. 537, 539, 664. 
7 Tour, Vol. Il, p. 540. 


J. H. ANDREWS. 


POPE AND “ APPIUS” 


Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 

Those best can bear_reproof, who merit praise. 
*Twere well might Critics still this freedom take, 

But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 

And stares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye, 

Like some fierce Tyrant in old Tapestry! 


Considering the extended controversy 
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between Alexander Pope and John Dennis, 
the critic provoked by these lines of Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism, their composition is of 
particular interest. From the evidence 
presented by the holograph manuscript of 
the poem, it appears that the insertion of 
Appius is a _ reasonably late revision. 
Originally the author wrote either 
** Dennis” or, more likely, “ D—s”. Later, 
however, he crossed it out and wrote 
“ Appius”’ above it.’ Precisely why the 
poet made this change has not been fully 
determined. Perhaps he thought that one 
use of Dennis’s name in the poem was 
sufficient;?, perhaps he hoped to escape 
reprisal for this attack. Whatever his 
reason was, it seems unlikely that he was 
attempting to disguise his allusion to the 
critic. Indeed, most scholars who have 
discussed these lines have agreed that in 
choosing Appius as the name of the author 
who is overly sensitive to criticism, Pope 
sought to make it clear that he was referring 
to Dennis. Apparently the poet reasoned 
that as Dennis’s tragedy Appius and 
Virginia had been performed little more 
than two years before the appearance of 
An Essay on Criticism’ and as the word 
tremendous was known to be a favourite 
of the critic, readers of the poem would 
have little difficulty in recognizing the 
reference to Dennis. And so it proved. 
Another possible reason for this choice, 
however, and one which scholars have 
overlooked, is that Pope saw in the chief 
character of Dennis’s play that very quality 
which he was satirizing in this passage. If 
a person examines this drama, he finds the 
Appius of the tragedy quite as sensitive to 
criticism as the Appius of the poem. One 
is an author who “reddens” when anyone 
disapproves of his works; the other is a 
“fierce Tyrant” of old who becomes 
furious when anyone disapproves of his 
actions or opposes his will. The emotion 
which dominates Appius, leader of the 


1 Bodleian MS. Eng. Poet. C. 1. p. 21. In the 
MS. these are lines 620-625; in the text of The 
Works of Alexander Pope, ed. William Warburton 
(London, 1751) they are lines 582-587. 

2MS., line 288 ; 1751 ed., line 270. 

8 Dennis’s play was first acted on 5 February, 
1708/09, and Pope’s poem was published on 15 
May, 1711. (Allardyce Nicoll, A History of 
English Drama, 1600-1900. 3d ed. (Cambridge, 
1952), II, 318; George Sherburn, The Early Career 
of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), p. 90.) 

4 Ibid., p. 89. 
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decemvirate which governs Rome, is lust, 
for it is his passion for Virginia, daughter 
of Virginius, which leads to his own death 
as well as hers. Almost as great as his 
desire for Virginia, however, is his aversion 
to criticism. 

Appius first appears in the play when he 
comes to woo Virginia, and although he 
begins humbly enough, as befits a suitor, 
when she roundly denounces him, his 
government, and his proposal of marriage, 
breaks forth: 

Furies! Was ever Insolence like this? 

But ’tis with Justice, we are us’d with scorn, 

When we forego the Lordship, Nature gave us, 

Basely submitting, where we ought to rule; 

No whining now, no more unmanly moan, 

I will command thee now, doubly command thee, 

As Iam Man, and as I lord it, here ; 

I'll humble your proud Scorn, and what’s deny’d 

To my soft Prayer, by boundless Power, I'll take.® 
Another person in the drama who reproves 
Appius is Claudius, his uncle. After 
Virginia refuses to marry him, the decemvir 
devises a scheme to gain possession of the 
girl by having Fulvius, his client, claim her 
as his slave. When Claudius learns of this 
plan, he remonstrates with his nephew, 
arguing that the people of Rome will rebel 
if he pursues this course, but Appius, stung 
by the rebuke, replies: 

Shou’d any Roman else but dare to talk thus, 

I'd make him howle, yes by the Gods I wou’d. 

Did I acquire this Independent Power 

To be control’d by the base Scum of Rome? 

I got it to control them, and to Ride them; 

To Ride them hard, and use the Spur or Rein 

As it seems good to me.® 

Not all of the criticism of Appius’s 
actions, however, is confined to words. As 
if to vindicate Claudius’s prophecy, the 
Roman soldiers rebel when they learn of 
the decemvir’s design upon Virginia, and 
when Appius is informed of their revolt, he 
exclaims: 

Damnation! these presumptuous Rebels brave 

me; 

Yes, they pretend to force Virginia from me, 

To force fa Empire from me, force my Life, 

Which spight of all their Fury I'll maintain : 

Let —_ come on, and by the Gods I'll face 

them 

With such a Spirit as shall damp their Rage, 

And strike it dead within their Coward Hearts.” 
These are by no means the only examples 
of the wrath which criticism inspires in 
Appius. Of the 499 lines he speaks in the 


oon and Virginia (London, [1709]), Act IT, 


® Ibid., Act ITI, 
TTbid., Act ite am zt 34. 
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play, 114 go to denouncing those who 
oppose him and another 106 to defending 
and rationalizing his actions. These 
quotations should be sufficient, however, to 
illustrate the sensitivity of the chief charac- 
ter of Dennis’s tragedy. 

It seems likely that Pope was acquainted 
with Dennis’s play and, consequently, with 
Appius’s character when he published An 
Essay on Criticism in 1711. At any rate, 
it is clear that he was familiar with the 
nature of at least part of Appius and 
Virginia in 1713, when he satirized Dennis 
in The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris. 
This work includes an imaginary conversa- 
tion in which Dr. Norris infuriates the 
critic by mistaking a friend of his for an 
apothecary. He assures the doctor that his 
friend is no “base Mechanic”, but a 
literary man like himself. “By the 
Immortals”, Dennis exclaims, 

he himself inserted three whole Para- 

graphs in my Remarks [on Cato], had a 

Hand in my [Essay upon] Publick Spirit, 

nay assisted me in my Description of the 


Furies, and Infernal Regions in my 
Appius.° 

Actually, “the Furies, and Infernal 
Regions” are mentioned with some 


frequency in Dennis’s tragedy. In addition 
to short exclamations such as “ The blackest 
Punishments of Hell reward him! ” and 
“Furies seize him”,'® these subjects are 
treated in speeches of greater length. In 
the second act, for example, Appius 
employs thirty-six lines to describe a vision 
in which he 

Saw the dire Secrets of th’ infernal World, 

Beheld the Severe Judges of pale Ghosts, 

The Furies, and th’ inexorable Kin 

Beheld the Molten Gold of flowing Styx, 

That casts a dismal Light, and scares the 

Damn’d.!! 

Another example occurs in the discussion 
between Claudius and Appius, in which his 
uncle implores the decemvir to envision his 
father, Appius Claudius, and the rest of his 
ancestors arising from hell to dissuade him 
from the plot against Virginia..* In 


8 Ibid., Act II, pp. 14, 15, 16, 17; Act Pa pp. = 
3, 3, 34, 35: Act IV, pp. 39, 40, 42, 43, 
46. 47: Act V, po. 51, 52, 53, 61, oo. 

®The Prose’ Works of Alexander Pope, ed. 
Norman Ault (Oxford, 1936), I, 

10 Appius and Virginia, Act I, p. _ 

11 Tbid., Act II, pp. 18-20. 

12 Tbid., Act III, p. 31. 
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attempting to justify his actions Appius 
replies : 
Come ye Claudii, 

Come ever glorious, ever honour’d Race, 

And thou old awful Appius at their Head, 

Ascend from Hell with all Hell’s Rage about you, 

Come and survey this miserable Breast, 

And here’s a sight will turn your Rage to Grief, 

And send you back to Hell with such a Tale 

As shall have power to move the damn’d to 

pity.}5 
Appius is not the only character in the play, 
however, who has infernal visions. After 
Virginius has killed his daughter to save 
her from dishonour, he exclaims: 

And now the Regions of pale Ghosts are mov’'d ; 

I hear, I hear, th’ Infernal Thunder roar, 

And dire Revenge the dreadful Larum takes ; 

And with a baleful Equipage ascends, 

A thousand bleeding Ghosts by Appius murder’d, 

And at their Head th’ invincible Dentatus, 

Valerius, Horace, and the Numitorii; 

But above all the fierce Icilius rages, 

And breaths Destruction to the bloody Appius.'4 
It is apparent, therefore, that the passage 
in The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris con- 
cerning “the Furies, and Infernal Regions ” 
reveals that Pope had some knowledge of 
Appius and Virginia. As Appius alone of 
all the characters in the plays Dennis had 
written before 1711 shows such extreme 
resentment of criticism and as Pope knew 
something about the tragedy in which he 
appears, it seems probable that the poet 
chose the name not only because he believed 
it would clearly identify Dennis but also 
because he recognized the appropriateness 
of the illustration. The substitution of 
Appius for the critic’s name or initials does 
not affect the denotation of the passage, but 
it does add at least one level of meaning. 


A. N. WILKINS. 
Junior College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


13 Tbid., Act III, pp. 32-33. 

14 Tbid., Act V, p. 57. Cf. also Act I, pp. 7, 9, 
10, 11; Act II, pp. 16, 20; Act III, p. 35; Act 
IV, pp. 38, 41, 42, 44; Act V, pp. 50, 52, 56, 
58, 60, 63. 


POPE AND BOILEAU 


JIN the Imitations of Horace, Ep. I. i. 23 ff., 
Pope writes: 
But ask not, to what Doctors I apply? 
Sworn to no Master, of no Sect am I: 
As drives the storm, at any door I knock, 
And house with Montagne now, or now with 
Lock. 
He was evidently remembering Boileau’s 
sixth satire, which concludes with the line: 
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Je me loge ou je puis, et comme il plaist a Dieu. 
There is no further debt—Boileau’s satire, 
which wholly lacks the complexity of 
Pope’s, rails on Paris for all its violent 
dangers to life and limb, and contrasts his 
own condition with that of rich men, who 
can find an elysian retreat in their houses 
and gardens, for 

Paris est pour un riche un pays de cocogne. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 
London, W.C.1. 


SOME NOTES ON JAMES HERVEY 


AMES HERVEY, whose various Medita- 
tions were once so popular, however 
much his inflated style sickened Cowper, 
affords a handful of words used at earlier 
or later dates than those given in O.E.D., 
or showing other points of interest. 

Goutified is quoted in O.E.D. from 
Smollett in 1749. In August, 1743, Hervey 
was at Bath, which may account for his 
reference to the “Pains of a goutified 
Foot.’ (I, 220). 

O.E.D. records Lilliputian as a noun 
referring to a diminutive person, and as an 
adjective. Hervey quotes a friend’s use of 
the noun in reference to a book which was 
“a well-thumbed Lilliputian of two or three 
Inches high”.? (II, 367). 

Savourily in O.E.D.’s sense 2, a figurative 
religious use, is last exemplified from 1676: 
Hervey uses it in 1751 of “a godly, sensible 
Woman, who understands, relishes, talks 
savourily and intelligently on the Truths of 
the Gospel”. (II, 12). 

Hervey revives a piece of archaic syntax 
when in 1752 he writes, ‘“‘ May I serve to the 
Sun of Righteousness, as a Cloud in sub- 
servient to the Sun in the Firmament”. 
(II, 24). O.E.D.’s last example of serve to 
is from the Faerie Queene, but it seems 
unlikely that Hervey was consciously imitat- 
ing this, for he tells us that he is “ really 
afraid to read it”. Spenser “is, in Fancy 
superior, perhaps, to every Poet, yet so 
luscious in some of his Representations, 
which I have casually dipped upon, that it 
is impossible, for ME at least, to advert to 

1 The letters are quoted by volume and page from 
the edition of 1760 printed by Charles Rivington. 

2The year is not stated and the letters are not 
given in chronological order. Unfortunately the 
friend’s name is replaced by asterisks: Hervey had 


died only the year before publication, so this is the 
usual practice in this edition. 
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them, without catching Contagion”. 
299). On the other hand, is Hervey a 
pioneer when he says “I spring my 
Thoughts into this immense Field, till even 
Fancy tires upon her Wing”?* If this is 
an example of the common eighteenth- 
century use of the transitive to spring mean- 
ing “to cause a bird to rise from cover” 
the metaphor is blurred—we should expect 
“into the air” instead of “into the field”. 
Hervey hardly seems conscious of any 
sporting image: his use is well on the way 
to O.E.D.’s Spring 22, “to cause to spring ”, 
figuratively of non-material things, the 
earliest example of which is given from 
Meredith in 1865—“‘ sprang an answer ”. 

In 1747, in Contemplations on the Night,‘ 
he wonders whether the sun sends “a 
Detachment of his Rays, to escort Us 
during his personal Absence; or to cover 
(if I may use the military term) our Retreat 
from the Scene of Action”. The apology 
for only one of the military metaphors is 
justified: O.E.D.’s earliest example of the 
phrase is from the Annual Register of 1758, 
and that is of the technicality itself. 

Hervey’s style leans heavily on the Latin 
Dictionary, and he seems to have added 
one word not caught by O.E.D. when, in a 
letter of 1745 (I, 69), he deprecates the 
“wanton Curiosity” which inquires “ after 
the Quomodeity” of a doctrine. 


Susie I. Tucker. 


(I, 


Bristol. 


3 Contemplations on the Starry Heavens, 1747: 
quoted from the fourteenth edition, 1758, p. 249. 
4 Ibid., p. 9. 


FIELDING, HEARNE AND 
MERRY-ANDREWS 


opening of the second chapter of 
Joseph Andrews traces the ancestry of 
Fielding’s hero. All that is required for the 
burlesque of Richardson (and the discovery 
later of Joseph’s true parentage) is that 
Joseph should be “ esteemed to be the only 
son of Gaffar and Gammer Andrews, and 
brother to the illustrious Pamela”. But 
Fielding pauses—as he does also in the 
second chapter of Jonathan Wild—to turn 
ironically to the practice of all “ modern” 
biographers of tracing the hero’s ancestry 
as far back as possible. Diligent research 
having proved fruitless in the case of Joseph, 
he is forced back on a piece of information 
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communicated by an “ingenious friend of 
ours ”, an epitaph “almost out of the stone 
with antiquity” on “that merry man 
Andrew”. He dismisses it as irrelevant to 
the genealogy of Joseph Andrews, since 
“ Andrew is here writ without an s, and is, 
besides, a Christian name”, but mentions 
his friend’s conjecture that the subject of 
the epitaph was the founder of “that sect 
of laughing philosophers since called Merry 
Andrews”. Only a desire to write “in 
conformity to the exact rules of biography ” 
led him to include a detail so marginally 
connected with his subject. It is clear that 
Fielding is here ironically posing as a 
“modern” biographer rendered incapable 
of selecting only relevant and significant 
material by his reverence for “ modern” 
antiquarianism. The pose of biographer for 
satirical purposes is found also in The 
Memoirs of Martin Scriblerus, written pro- 
bably in 1714, but not published until 16 
April, 1741 (when Fielding was writing 
Joseph Andrews). Arbuthnot traces the 
ancestry of the antiquary Cornelius Scrib- 
lerus, in burlesque of the serious vita of a 
great man.’ This is closer to the method 
used by Fielding in Jonathan Wild where 
the ancestry proposed for the hero is judi- 
ciously chosen—Wulfstan Wyld, the com- 
rade of Hengist, and Wild Langfanger, the 
associate of Hubert de Burgh, justiciar of 
Henry II, i.e. associates of “ great” political 
depredators. But it is clear that in addition 
to providing suitable ancestors, Fielding is 
here posing as a learned Saxonist, even to 
the extent of providing a mock Middle- 
English epitaph. That the satire is, in part, 
at the expense of the antiquary, is clear also 
from Fielding’s list of possible reasons for 
the “modern” biographer’s interest in his 
hero’s ancestry, one of which is “to show 
his great learning and knowledge of anti- 
quity;—a design to which the world hath 
probably owed many notable discoveries, 
and indeed most of the labour of our anti- 
quarians””.?. The more deliberate satire on 


le.g. Walton in the Life of Wotton, and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury in his Autobiography. Defoe 
begins Captain Singleton (1720) with a statement 
that lives of great persons “‘ give full accounts of 
their families, and the histories of their ancestors ’’. 

2 Jonathan Wild, ch. 2. Another of the reasons 
is “‘ the author’s fear that, if we are not told who 
their fathers were, they might be in danger, like 
Prince Prettyman, of being supposed to have none”. 
Cibber, in the Apology, ch. 1, gives this as his 
reason for tracing his ancestors, For Prince Pretty- 
man see The Rehearsal, Ill, ii. 
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“ antiquarians” at this point in Jonathan 
Wild acts as a gloss on the parallel section 
in Joseph Andrews; the conjecture there, on 
the founder of the sect of Merry-Andrews, 
points to a particular antiquary, and inevit- 
ably it is Thomas Hearne. 

Hearne, in his last published work, the 
chronicle of Henry II and Richard I attri- 
buted to Benedictus of Peterburgh (Benedic- 
tus Abbas Petroburgensis de Vita & Gestis 
Henrici II et Ricardi I., Oxford, 1735) had 
conjectured’ that Merry-Andrews were so 
called after Andrew Borde (died 1549) who 
was addicted to using “humorous, jocose 
Language” when making speeches at 
markets and fairs and to whom various 
Jestbooks were attributed. Hearne’s con- 
jecture is made in a long account of Borde 
in the Appendix to his Preface (op. cit. I, 
xli-lvi), an account which wanders to the 
margins of its subject in order to include 
documents communicated to Hearne by his 
friends. Hearne, for example, quotes three 
documents communicated to him by friends, 
not one of which is remotely connected with 
Borde. The account of Borde itself is only 
excused by the text (irrelevant for the 
chronicle) of Borde’s Peregrination, with 
which Hearne filled up his second volume, 
the manuscript, of course, having been 
supplied by a friend. The conjecture on 
the origin of Merry-Andrews, and the habit 
of including irrelevant documents communi- 
cated by friends, are curious coincidences 
connecting Hearne’s account of Borde and 
the paragraph in Joseph Andrews. Perhaps 
it is more than coincidence, since Fielding 
would seem to have owned fourteen of 
Hearne’s antiquarian publications, includ- 
ing the Benedictus Abbas, which was item 
515 of the sale catalogue of his library.® 
But that Fielding may have owned the 
book, a passage in which may have sug- 

3 Hearne’s conjecture was accepted by F. J. 
Furnivall, e.g. in his life of Borde in D.N.B., but 
it is not accepted by the O.E.D. 

4 Hearne, as a non-Juror, was debarred from the 
Bodleian, and so dependent on friends for MSS. 

5 A Catalogue of the Entire and Valuable Library 
of Books of the late Henry Fielding . . . Sold by 
Auction by Samuel Baker . . . on Monday, Feb. the 
10th . . . [1755]. Items 513-526 are works edited 
by Hearne. The library was sold to provide money 
for Fielding’s family. It is therefore possible that 
some of the items may have been given by friends 
to be sold. I notice that Francis Douce wrote on 
the sale catalogue of Ritson’s library (sold by 
Leigh and Sotheby on 5 Dec., 1803) that some of 


the books were not Ritson’s (v. Douce’s copy in 
Bodley, CC.393). 
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gested the paragraph in Joseph Andrews, is 
insufficient evidence that he was, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, aware of Hearne’s 
account of Borde. But coincidences have 
their own attraction, and it is tempting to 
add grain upon grain of circumstance in the 
hope of making a pebble of truth. 

Borde, in the account that Hearne gives 
of him, would have been a character to 
attract Fielding. Hearne praises his con- 
stancy and integrity in his religion, his 
adherence to his principles and his refusal 
to adhere to those who, under the guise of 
reforming abuses, were undermining the 
Church and impoverishing the clergy. 
Borde was also skilled in physic, learned, 
a great traveller; if not quite a sixteenth- 
century Parson Adams, at least a man, as 
Hearne presents him, that Adams’ creator 
would admire. But Hearne attributes to 
Borde two characteristics that the reader 
of Joseph Andrews may see as additional 
links between Hearne’s account and the 
novel. First is Borde’s method of attract- 
ing the attention and arousing the mirth of 
an audience—by using a learned word, Latin 
or Greek, to gain attention, and a remark- 
able explication of it, to hold attention. In 
the paragraph following the Merry-Andrews 
conjecture, Fielding uses the word “ auto- 
kopros” at the end of what is, in effect, a 
“remarkable explication” of it. The expli- 
cation depends on using the phrase “ sprung 
up out of a dunghill” (i.e. born of base 
parents) litterally, and equating it with the 
Athenian belief that Athenians originally 
sprang from the earth, a reference to the 
Athenians’ calling themselves “ autoch- 
thones”. The term “autochthones” (i.e. 
produced from the same earth which they 
inhabited) was to the Athenians a proud 
boast of ancient ancestry. Fielding’s 
“ autokopros ” is an ironical claim to ancient 
lineage, in Athenian terms the most ancient 
that can be found, the irony being pressed 
home by the “sprung from a dunghill” 
gloss in text and footnote. The learned 
word and its explication certainly hold the 
attention of the learned reader, if only by 
the elaborate dependence on the allusion to 
“autochthones”’. The passage ingeniously 
makes Fielding’s transition from ancestry to 
the relationship between ancestry, virtue 
and Honour.® The device is not one that I 


6 And thus to a statement of one of the con- 
trolling themes of the novel. 
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have noticed Fielding using elsewhere. It 
is another coincidence that we should find 
a description of it in Hearne’s account of 
Borde. 

Finally, there is Borde’s characteristic 
(which Hearne takes over without acknow- 
ledgement from Fuller’s account of Borde 
in the Worthies) of using “hard words”. 
Hearne follows Fuller in quoting an 
example: 

““Egregious Doctours and Maysters of 
the eximious and archane science of Physic, 
of your Urbanite exasperate not yourselve 
&e”. 

Even the accurate use of such “ hard and 
uncouth words” is amusing to Hearne. 
Perhaps it needed no Borde to suggest to 
Fielding the humorous possibilities in mak- 
ing Mrs. Slipslop “a mighty affecter of hard 
words”; the humour of it had been dis- 
covered earlier. But Hearne’s account of 
Borde was there to remind Fielding that the 
device was to hand. 

If this series of circumstantial points 
cannot add up to proof that Fielding knew 
Hearne’s account, and was in part satirizing 
Hearne as an antiquary and in part 
indebted to him for suggestions, at least it 
is sufficient to arouse suspicion. 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON. 
London, W.C.1. 


COUNT FATHOM AND EL BUSCON 


OF the many literary influences which can 

be traced in Smollett’s third novel, 
Ferdinand Count Fathom, one which 
seems to have escaped notice is Quevedo’s 
La Vida Del Buscon. 

The work of Don Francisco de Quevedo 
y Villegas was not only well known in 
eighteenth-century England, but seems to 
have enjoyed great popularity. Transla- 
tions were plentiful. Buscédn had been 
translated in 1657, and a second edition had 
appeared in 1670. The industrious Captain 
Stevens included a translation of it, under 
the title of The Life of Paul, the Spanish 
Sharper, in his Comical Works of Don 
Francisco de Quevedo in 1707, presumably 
following up the success of Fortune in Her 
Wits, which he had translated and published 
ten years before. Other editions of the 
Comical Works followed in 1709 and 1742; 
there may have been. others yet. 
L’Estrange’s translation of Quevedo’s 
Visions reached its eleventh edition in 1715; 
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and two editions of another translation by 
one “ Mr. Nunez” appeared, one in 1745, 
the other in 1750, 

La Vida del Buscén—still commonly 
mistaken for a picaresque novel—is in fact 
a moral tale in which both the picaro and 
the picaresque situation are subjected to 
searching satire. It is written very much in 
the manner of Jonathan Wild, which, in 
tone and in general situation, more closely 
resembles it than does Ferdinand Count 
Fathom. Yet there are many suggestions 
in Smollett’s third novel that he took over 
directly from El Buscén much that he 
could not have taken from Jonathan Wild, 
though a fairly clear debt was owed there 
too. 


There are certain broad similarities 
between Count Fathom and El Buscén: 
neither, for instance, really lies within the 
picaresque tradition; the hero, or anti-hero, 
is in neither case presented as a picaro, but 
as a buscdn, or sharper. Both are deter- 
mined to outwit society, and have even 
fewer scruples than the picaro about their 
methods of doing so, taking literally any 
opportunity that offers to make a dishonest 
penny. Both are presented as diseases in 
the society in which they live, yet each is 
constantly harried by that society, and 
finally reduced; and if this is more clearly 
true of Ferdinand than of Pablos—“ Paul ” 
if we are following Stevens—it is only 
because Quevedo is more given to under- 
statement than is Smollet. 

The curves of the sharpers’ fortunes are 
almost identical. Their parents are odd— 
Fathom’s mother is a camp-follower and 
murderess, his father unknown; Pablos’ 
mother is a witch, and his father a con- 
victed thief. Despite their unsavoury 
origins, both sharpers are fortunate enough 
to become connected with noble families, 
and to become the school-fellows of the 
noble sons. At academy and university, they 
make good use of their companions’ brains, 
and treat them as their dupes as gpenly as 
they dare. Later, however, they quit their 
company, Pablos because Don Diego has 
been called home by his father (who sus- 
pects Pablos for what he is), Fathom 
because expedience dictates it. 

The second stages follow similar patterns: 
the sharpers’ fortunes rise and fall accord- 
ing to the measure of their successes; both 
are robbed by their associates; and while 
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there clearly can be no parallel in an English 
novel to Pablos’ experiences with the 
hidalgos, the clear similarities in the delin- 
eation of the two sharpers are maintained. 

The third stage in each comes when the 
sharper aims too high, and falls victim to 
his lack of discretion; and the fourth stage 
describes his systematic reduction in cir- 
cumstances, leading to the sharply-defined 
juxtaposition of good on the one hand 
(Don Diego and Renaldo), and evil on the 
other (Pablos and Fathom). E/ Buscén 
ends with a characteristically understated 
moral as Pablos and his newly-acquired wife 
prepare to set out for the West Indies and 
the New World; the last we see of Fathom, 
he is standing meekly before Renaldo 
declaring, “let me hide myself in some 
secure retreat”, and is preparing to move 
with his newly-acquired wife to the north 
of England. 

Both of these sharpers are proficient in 
certain kinds of trickery. Pablos, we are 
told, is a card-sharper: 

We now had notice given us that they 

used to play at Lanskenet at an Apothe- 

cary’s House close by. I understood the 

Game, at that time tollerable well, had 

Cards made for the purpose, and knew 

all sorts of Cheats, so we resolved to go 

put in for the Plate among them. 
(Comical Works (1709), p. 267). 
Card-players are Fathom’s favourite hunt- 
ing too, and lansquenet his favourite game, 
though he is not always so successful: 

To this proposal Fathom replied he was 
quite ignorant of all the games he had 
mentioned; but in order to amuse Sir 
Stentor, he would play with him at lans- 
quenet . . . which had been one of his 
chief studies, and in which he had made 
such progress, that he could calculate 
all the chances with the utmost exactness 
and certainty. 

(Hutchinson edition, “Classic Novels ”, 

pp. 135-136). 

The method by which Fathom is trapped 
by Sir Stentor and Sir Giles is a trick 
employed by Pablos and his associates: just 
as Sir Stentor is introduced to Fathom as an 
eccentric and guileless English country 
squire who promises to prove easy meat, 
Pablos is introduced into a den of sharpers 
disguised as a Benedictine monk conval- 
escing from illness and in search of diver- 
sion. 
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Both Pablos and Fathom pass _ them- 
selves off in society as being of noble blood, 
assuming titles in support of their claims, 
Pablos is now “Don Alvaro de Cordova”, 
now “Don Ramiro de Guzman”, now 
“Don Philip Tristian”. Fathom assumes 
the title of “Count”, and manages with 
that. Their methods of supporting the 
figures they assume are also similar: 


At our coming out of the Shop, I 
remember, I call’d over one of the Pages 
from the other side of the way, beckon- 
ing to him very stately with my Hand, 
and pretending to order him and the rest 
of them to wait there till I came, but in 
Reality only ask’d whether he did not 
belong to my Uncle the Privy-Counsellor. 
(p. 238). 


Fathom, also on the verge of penury, 
assures his friends: 


That he had turned away his footman on 
account of his drunkenness, and was 
resolved for the future, to keep none but 
maids in his service, because the men 
servants are generally impudent... 
(p. 335). 
Pablos tips a servant four “ Royals”: 
to let me ride two or three turns [on his 
master’s horse] along the next Street, 
where my Mistress liv’d; 
(p. 269). 
and it is with hired equipage that Fathom 
courts a medical practice in London: 
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his chariot rolled along through all the 


most frequented streets, during the whole 
forenoon... 
(p. 325). 


In addition to these similarities, there are 
some odd features common to both novels, 
which singly would be accounted mere 


coincidences, but which together must add ' 


some weight to the foregoing evidence of a 
relationship. When Smollett’s contem- 
poraries read of Fathom’s adventure in the 
chimney at the home of the German 
jeweller, they might well have been re- 
minded that it was behind a chimney that 
Pablos attempted to hide when threatened 
during one of his amorous escapades. 
og Pablos wished to impress his land- 
ady: 

to rivet the Notion of my Quality, already 

conceiv’d, I went abroad, hir’d a Mule, 

and muffling my self (sic) up in my Cloak 
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and changing my Voice, ask’d for my 
self 
(p. 255). 
and when Fathom wished to frighten his 
would be duellist, he: 
appearing before him, wrapped in a long 
Spanish cloak, desired to know what had 
procured him the honour of such an 
early visit. (My italics.) 
(p. 196). 
And finally, when Fathom wishes to 
disguise himself in Paris, he assumes the 
Italian name of “ Fadini”, and: 
retired to an obscure retreat on the other 
side of the river, and, covering one eye 
with a large patch of black silk, presented 
himself in quality of a musician... 
(p. 138). 
When Pablos’ hidalgo companion wished 
to avoid a creditor’s notice: 
he clapp’d a Patch upon one Eye, and 
began to talk to me in Italian. 
(p. 232). 
The hidalgo goes on to advise Pablos: 
These are the Dresses for denying of 
Debts, learn my friend... 
Fathom, at any rate, seems to have done so. 
The general similarity of these two 
novels in aim and outline, and the close 
relationship of technique and _ situation, 
argue a direct influence of one upon the 
other; and we have seen that Smollett, 
whose interest in Spanish literature was 
more than a passing one, had adequate 
opportunity to consult El Buscdn, a novel 
which must have struck him as being closely 
akin to the type of work he was trying to 
write in Ferdinand Count Fathom. 


Whitley Bay. F. McComsie. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM 
SMOLLETT TO DR. WILLIAM 
HUNTER 


AMONG Smollett’s letters to his dis- 

tinguished friend, Dr. William Hunter, 
were three written from June 1763 to 
February 1764. Related to these was 


1 This correspondence is found in Dr. Edward S. 
Noyes’s edition of Smollett’s Letters (Harvard 
University Press, 1926), Letters 61, 63 and 64. Letter 
63 must have been addressed not to Dr. John 
Hunter, but to his brother, Dr. William Hunter. 

Jane M. Oppenheimer, New Aspects of John 
ge Hunter, London, 1946, p. 147, and 
p. on. 12. 
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another sent from Boulogne, 11 July, 1763, 
and hitherto unpublished; this I am able to 
edit from a photostat, thanks to the 
generosity of its owner.’ 

This letter throws light on data in 
Smollett’s Travels, 1766 (“ Letters” II and 
III). For example, it shows that Smollett’s 
landlord in Boulogne, the “Mr. B—” of 
the Travels, was M. Bouvier. It also deals 
with the writer’s health as well as with his 
efforts to recover his books, which had been 
seized at the “Custom House” upon his 
arrival in France.* Of interest also are 
Smollett’s reference to his wife, and his 
offer to pick up books in France for Dr. 
William Hunter, who, like Dr. Anthony 
Askew, was one of the enthusiastic book- 
collectors of the eighteenth century.‘ 

The letter, addressed to “ Dr. Hunter at 
his House in Jermyn Street London”, ran 
as follows: 


Dear Sir 

It is no great compliment to write you 
a Letter, when I have nothing else to do, 
and yet it is a Duty which I should take 
pleasure in doing, were I employed in 
the utmost Hurry of occupation. I have 
been out of order this Fortnight with a 
severe cold which has handled me 
severely, and reduced me so much that 
I now perceive the State of my Health 
becomes a very serious affair. I have 
nothing for it but a Journey to the South, 
which is likely to be retarded by an 
Incident equally troublesome & unex- 
pected. My Books are stopped at the 
Custom House of Boulogne, on pretence 
that they must be sent to Amiens in order 
to be examined by the chambre Syndicale, 
lest they should contain Something to the 
Prejudice of the state, & of the Catholic 
Religion. I have taken the Liberty to 
write to the Earl of Hertford’ as British 


2 Mr. Robert H. Taylor, Yonkers, New York. 

3 For a list of these books, see my Tobias 
Smollett, Princeton University Press, 1949, p. 249. 

*Those interested in Dr. William Hunter as a 
book collector may be glad to have the following 
extract from the Whitehall Evening Post: or, 
London Intelligencer, Tues. 15 August-Thurs. 17 
August, 1769: ‘“‘A most curious library of books, 
supposed to be one of the best chosen for its size 
in Europe, has lately been sold by auction at 
Paris. It consisted only of 4,000 volumes and 
fetched the sum of 15,000£. Among the purchasers, 
we hear Dr. Hunter laid out a thousand Guineas.” 

5 Francis Seymour Conway, first Earl of Hert- 
ford, Earl of Yarmouth and first Marquis of 
Hertford. 
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Ambassador at Paris, intreating his Lord- 
ship to interpose with the french ministry, 
that my Books may be restored. I think 
myself as a British Subject intitled to his 
Lordship’s Protection. I have likewise 
writt to my Cousin the Dutchess of 
Douglas® begging her to reinforce my 
Request with the Ambassador, but what 
Effect my Letters of application will have 
I cannot guess. I am afraid I shall lose 
all the Books: a Loss which I shall feel 
in many respects, for I can neither write 
the Preface to the modern Universal 
History; nor finish the Continuation of 
my own History of England, without 
having the Books before me. Besides, my 
poor wife’ who does not understand much 
French, will have no sort of literary 
Amusement. 

My friend Dr. Macaulay has been 
informed that the lower Town of 
Boulogne where I lodge, is worse than 
Wapping.* He has been much misin- 
formed—the lower Town is much more 
pleasant than the upper Town. The 
streets are broad & clean & well paved, 
& the Houses very commodious. I would 
never desire to live in a more agreeable 
place, if my Health did not require a 
milder Climate. As for Company I have 
none; but I have sometime ago learned 
to live at home, & if I was well, I should 
be entertained by the Humours & Charac- 
ters of the french People. 

I am now determined at all Events to 
travel by Land to Nice in Provence, where 
I am told, the cheapness of Living, will 
in a little time make amends for the 
extraordinary Expense of the Journey; 
and I expect great Benefit to my Health 
from travelling seven hundred miles by 


® Margaret, oldest daughter of James Douglas 
of Mains, County of Dunbarton, married in 1758 
Archibald Hamilton, Duke of Douglas. In the 
summer of 1763 she was in Paris in connexion 
with the famous Douglas Cause, and Smollett visited 
her there on his way to Nice. Why Smollett 
referred to her as his cousin, even using the term 
informally, is hard to explain. The second wife 
of Smoliett’s grandfather, Sir James Smollett, was 
Elizabeth Hamilton of Orbiston, and was perhaps 
related to the Duke of Douglas. But this would 
seem to be a very indirect connexion. For an 
excellent portrait of the Duchess of Douglas, see 
Lillian de la Torre, The Heir of Douglas, New 
York, 1952, p. 172. 

7In April, 1763, the Smolletts had suffered a 
heavy blow in the death of their daughter Elizabeth. 

8 This statement is echoed in Smollett’s Travels, 
Letter III. 


Land, as well as pleasure in viewing the 
finest Country in the Universe. 

If I can be of any Service to you in the 
way of picking up Books either at Paris 
or Lyons, or Marseilles, I hope you will 
tell me that I may in some measure shew 
with what gratitude, affection & esteem, 
I am 

Dear Doctor, 

your much obliged humble servt 
Ts. Smollett 
Boulogne sur mer 
chez Monsr. Bouvier 
July 11. 1763 
Lewis M. Knapp. 
Colorado College. 


ATTACKS ON THE “CRITICAL 
REVIEW ” IN THE “ LITERARY 
MAGAZINE ” 


(THREE previously unrecorded attacks on 

the Critical Review in the Literary 
Magazine in 1757 shed further light on the 
way in which Tobias Smollett’s reputation 
was connected with the review and on the 
manner in which reviewing was conducted 
by the Monthly and Critical.’ 

Two attacks concerned themselves with 
Smollett’s relation to the Critical. The first 
of these was the Literary’s appraisal of 
Smollett’s play, the Reprisal (15 January, 
1757, Il, 36ff.). In its denigrating criticism 
of the play, the Literary stressed the fact 
that Smollett, who had set himself up as a 
judge of others, must now suffer the con- 
sequences of his sinful pride. In the other 
attack linking Smollett and the Critical, the 
magazine examined ironically the canons 
of criticism according to the principles 
demonstrated by the review (15 September, 
1757, II, 426-427). Both articles assumed 
that the reviews in the Critical were the 
direct responsibility of Smollett. 

But of far greater importance was the 
third attack on the Critical (15 May. 1757, 
II, 264ff.). In its remarks on Warburton’s 
edition of a Supplement to the Works of 
Alexander Pope, the Literary, in its pre- 
ceding number (15 April, 1757, II 167ff.), 
had suggested that very little of the work 
appeared to be Pope’s. The magazine had 
objected particularly to a poem entitled An 


1See the basic list in C. E. Jones, Smollett 
a (Los Angeles and Berkeley: 1942), pp. 
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Essay on Human Life, which purported 
to be an imitation of the poet’s own Essay 
on Man. While asserting that the imitation 
was too feeble to be Pope’s work, the 
Literary also insisted that the name of Lord 
Paget had appeared on the title page of an 
earlier edition. 

Unfortunately for the Critical its review 
in April not only accepted the supplement 
as genuine, but also chose the Essay on 
Human Life as an example of “some 
objectible passages”, namely, a “doctrine 
of fatality’ (April, 1757, III, 300ff.). The 
work, of course, was Paget’s, and Edmund 
Curll had printed it in 1736 in an attempt 
to vilify Pope by offering evidence of the 
poet’s deistical writings.” 

The Literary Magazine in May deliber- 
ately hunted down the earlier edition of the 
poem with Paget’s name attached and 
accused the Critical reviewer of dishonesty 
and stupidity. 

Of dishonesty, however, there was appar- 
ently no end. In the Monthly’s criticism of 
the supplement in July, 1757 (XVII. 89), 
the reviewer claimed to remember the earlier 
title page and accused the publisher of the 
supplement of perpetrating a fraud. Had 
the Monthly’s remarks appeared earlier and 
with less resemblance to the comments in 
the Literary on a “ bookseller’s job”, the 
reviewer’s judgment and honesty would 
seem more impressive. 

ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 

Long Island University. 

*For Curll’s attempt to use the poem by Lord 
Paget (Thomas Catesby), which had appeared in 
1736, to attack Pope, see my article, ‘‘ Pope’s 


Reputation as a Deist” » Notes & Queries, cxcvii 
(1952), 318. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 


(Continued from ccv. 231) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 


Tues. 10th. Mr. Weston stays at Home yet 
with his sciatica’s etc. We are fatigued with 
Mr. Grenville’s Fantasticks etc. so we go 
on. tho’ at Work till 9. Mr. Morin then 
gave me a Drat: to write fair 


Wed. 11th. At hard work till past 3., upon 
the damned Books, which if It was "Office 
Business I should not much mind, but to be 
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slaved, beyond & what the Office Business 
is, which is greater than any Office in the 
Nation If for one Man’s Caprice is hard 
very hard, walkd in the Park & afterwards 
as It was my night the addition of atten- 
dance added to the Books makes it very 
disagreable etc. 


Thurs. Aug. 12th. 1762, 

The Tower Guns only fired at 1/2 past 9. 
for the Birth of a Prince to Her Maijy: 
who was happily delivered at 1/2 past 7, 
the Privy Council were immediately sum- 
moned & Expresses sent into the Country & 
at Night a Messenger was sent abroad with 
some particular Notifications an Exty Gazee 
was published to Night upon the Occasion, 
& we at the Office much hurried, Every 
Thing of Public Joy is Trouble to us, Births, 
Victories & all tonight I took a Walk with 
Blondeau & Barnard in ye Park. 


Fri. 13th. Busy with Notifications to be sent 
abroad to Night & Circulars to Ministers & 
Consuls, heavy upon Us, for all offices in 
Town have a Holiday today. walld with 
Farrel in the lower Park & Larpent in the 
other, & then Capt. Hollingworth, I found a 
Mail in at the Office, but was not detained 
by It after the other Fatigue 


Sat. 14th. Mr. Grenville sent me to the 
Back Stairs, to have some Copies made of 
the Kgs. Ansr to the City’s address this Day 
upon the Queen’s Delivery, I carried them 
to Him & had some Caudle & Cake in the 
Evg. I met Miss Wood & Butcher & wald 
with them in the Park & see Home. 


Sun, 15th. At Chapel Mg. & after: un- 
pleasant Day, rained in the Mg. I sat & 
walkd in the Gardens after Tea walkd in 
the Green Park with Farrel Barnard & Blon- 
deau, & then Miss W. who see Home, little 
good Company in the Park & soon dark— 
before 9. 


Mon. 16th. As Milburne told me of 2 Kgs 
waiter’s Places being vacant, I went to pay a 
Visit to Mr. Jenkinson, who after we had 
talkd together upon indifferent Things, 
began with telling me, He had been just 
thinking of me, as there were 2 Kgs waiters 
Places vacant, & that He should certainly 
speak to Lord Bute in my Favor. This will 
convince me, if He does but get It, that It 
is necessary & politick to flatter a little to 
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live in this wicked world, for I did flatter 
Him. & he seemed to promise me strongly 
I only told my Mor about It walld with 
Barnard in the Evg. a bit after calling upon 
poor Beldam who is not much better, his 
Leg not being congealed or even yet. 


Tues. 17th. In some Suspence about my 
Place—doubtful of Jenkinson—as I know 
him—walkd with Barnard & Blondeau in 
the Park to Night, it grows dark at 8 now, 
& every Body that can be almost out of 
Town, see Miss Bishop & Miss Rookes who 
I always bow, often there, Some Acct. came 
to the Adlty by the Cap. of a Merch Man, 
giving great Hopes of Our being in Posses- 
sion of the Havannah very soon 


Wed. 18th. see Barnard & Blondeau going 
to their Ball in the City. I took a Walk as 
usual in Suspence tho’ not much Hopes as 
I don’t hear. Fetherston was at the Office 
last Night & to Night, & never had the 
Honesty or Goodnature to mention these 
Places being vacant, such is Honesty of the 
World. 


Thur. 19th. As Mr. Jenkinson was at My 
Ld Bute’s I calld upon Him there & his 
very countenance told me I should not 
succeed, He said He believed My Lord had 
Somebody of his Own to put in, but that 
His Ldp. sd. He would not forget me.—I 
cannot say I was much disappointed, for I 
should really have been more surprized had 
He done It—the only Hopes I had was his 
own Offer.—which as It has not succeeded, 
convinces me He did It only to put me off 
from applying myself directly to My Ld., 
& that He will never do anything for me 
He came afterwds to the Office, & I gave 
Him a Memorandum as false as Himself, 
which might shake his Conscience, but, poor 
Wretch He had none—Mor more dis- 
appointed at it than me, tho’ She knows of 
what Breed He is, as well as I do. in the 
Evg. drank at the Pr. of Orange’s Coffee 
House,**® & wald with Barnard Blondeau & 
Lord Ossulston in the Park, afterwds went 
to Foote’s & see Male Bonnetti there with 
whom I chatted a good deal, Barnard asked 
me to sup with them, but I could not, 
rather did not chuse it 


Frid. 20th. Calld at Mrs. Shoveller’s. then 


48 Prince of Orange Coffee House at the corner 
of York Street and Jermyn Street. 
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pd. Lady Lindores & all the Girls there a 
visit. Mr. Grenville went away at past 3. to 
go out of Town till Wednesy: Lord Buck- 
ingham was with Him. Calld at Beldams 
Poor man he mends slowly, walkd with the 
same Coy. as last Night 


Sat. 21st. Larpent told me he had heard 
of my making Interest about a Place & 
would have been glad to have given me Joy. 
He told me he has been applying to go with 
the Duke of Bedford*® who goes to France, 
but it yet doubtful about It. I called upon 
Fetherston to whom I mentioned about my 
having had some Hopes of a Place, he had 
heard it 3 Weeks ago, I told Him I should 
have taken it kind in him to have told me 
of It, He said, Royer desired he would as 
he intended it himself & contradicted him- 
self 20 Times in talking about It, & too 
plainly discovered how false he is, which, I 
have seen long ago. The List he gave me of 
Places fit for me sufficiently shewed him to 
me. as It rained I sat at Home all Night, 
Miss Phil Way came in after Tea 


49 John Russell Duke of Bedford, Minister 
Plenipotentiary to France. 


(To be continued) 


W. B. YEATS: CORRIGENDA 


L®st scholars—or any others—be led into 

error, I should like to report flaws in 
two of my books kindly called to my 
attention by Col. Russell K. Alspach and 
Professor Marion Witt, respectively— 
friends whose gentleness has obviously pre- 
vented their exposing those flaws publicly. 
I refer to (1) an omission of multiple 
mischievousness in my Prolegomena to the 
Study of Yeats’s Plays and (2) an error in 
my Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats’s 
Poems. In neither instance can I pretend 
a rational explanation of the stupidity 
implied, since my manuscript notes and 
familiarity with Yeatsian bibliography make 
it unpardonable. 

From p. 12 of the Prolegomena to... 
Plays was somehow omitted “ Selected 
Poems. N.Y., 1921”. This item should be 
inserted as “55a”: and “55a” should be 
inserted in 1. 11, p. 25, after “ 46’; in 1. 17, 
p. 30, before “61”; in 1. 6, p. 45, after 
“49”: and in 1. 12, p. 52, after “46”. 

In 1. 1, p. 67, of the Prolegomena to... 
Poems, “‘She’ is Maud Gonne” should 
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of course be 
Gonne’s”. 
My sincere apologies to all users of my 


book go with this report. 
GEORGE BRANDON SAUL. 
Storrs, Connecticut. 


THE GARRICK-MRS. CIBBER 
RELATIONSHIP 


ANYONE reading the letters exchanged 

by David Garrick and Mrs. Susanna 
Cibber printed in The Private Correspon- 
dence of David Garrick,’ cannot but think 
that the most amiable of relationships 
existed between them. Time and again 
the letters, which extended over two decades 
(1745-1765), contain invitations to visit, 
friendly chit-chat, and evidently sincere 
expression of regard. In one (9 November, 
1745) Mrs. Cibber writes to Garrick: “I 
desire you always to be my lover upon the 
stage and my friend off of it”.? Twice, in 
1745 and again in 1746, she states how eager 
she is to join Garrick in purchasing the 
Drury Lane patent.* (Soon afterward 
Garrick did acquire the patent, but his 
partner was James Lacy, not Mrs. Cibber.) 
She signs herself in one of her last letters, 
dated 3 October, 1765, “your ever affec- 
tionate and obedient servant, S. Cibber”’.* 
It is also significant to note that after the 
1753-54 season she belonged to the Drury 
Lane company, except for 1763-1764 when 
she was not engaged, and her last two 
performances seem to have been as Lady 
Brute, opposite Garrick’s Sir John Brute, in 
December, 1765.5 Certainly there is nothing 
here to indicate ill-feeling of any kind 
between the two. Yet an unpublished 
manuscript, “Theatrical Duplicity”,® by 
Joseph Reed, now in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Theatre Collection, reveals that 
around 1760, she and Garrick were jealous 
of each other’s reputations, and, in addition, 


1Ed. James Boaden (London, 1831), 2 vols. 

2 Tbid., I, 39. 

3 Ibid., I, 39; I, 48. 

4 Tbid., I, 200-202. 

5John Genest, Some Account of the English 
Stage. From the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 
(Bath, 1832), V, 89-91. 

’ The full title of this undated 109 page manu- 
Script is ‘* Theatrical Duplicity, or a Genuine 
Narrative of the Conduct of David Garrick, Esq; 
to Joseph Reed, on his tragedy of Dido, Containing 
All the Letters & Conversation which pass’d 
between the Manager, Author & Others on that 
Subject”. All quotations are from pp. 16-20, 90. 


6 


‘*your image’ is Maud 
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that Garrick was exceedingly reluctant to 
bring out any new play in which his role 
was not the outstanding one. 

It was because of Mrs. Cibber’s reputa- 
tion as a tragedienne that Reed, a rope- 
maker turned dramatist, attempted to 
interest her in his blank verse drama, Dido, 
which he wrote in 1760. Seeking a produc- 
tion at Drury Lane, to which theatre Mrs. 
Cibber was under contract, Reed first 
appealed to an influential noblewoman, 
Lady Southwell. She persuaded her hus- 
band to give the manuscript of the play to 
Benjamin Victor, Drury Lane treasurer, for 
his opinion. Victor rejected Dido because 
its story was too well known (he said), but 
softened the blow by stating that “the 
author is a man of genius. There are 
unquestionable marks of it in the tragedy ”. 
Discouraged and encouraged at the same 
time, Reed next applied to Mrs. Cibber 
herself, to whom he had been introduced by 
one of her distant relatives. After some 
persuasion, she agreed to read Dido, and 
to Reed’s delight praised it highly, but she 
told him that “many alterations must be 
made before Mr. Garrick would consent to 
play the tragedy ”’. 

“ Alterations, Madam? ” Reed asked. 

“Yes, Sir, alterations”, Mrs. Cibber 
replied. 

I see you are a stranger to our Manager’s 

stage-craft. Tho’ your piece hath so 

many potential beauties, it has too many 
strong characters to be pleasing to Mr. 

Garrick. Aneas, Narbal, & Achates 

come too near each other, & Dido is still 

superior to any of them. Mr. Garrick 
never chooses to be equall’d if he can 
possibly help it; wherefore if you expect 
him to play Aneas, you must lower the 
parts of Dido, Narbal, & Achates. With- 
out such subordination, I am afraid he 
will never receive your play. 

To prove her point Mrs. Cibber cited 

Garrick’s refusal of Douglas, Cleone, and 

The Orphan of China. 

In short [Reed concludes] this sensible 

woman gave me such a variety of 

instances of his theatrical Jealousy, that 
she inspir’d me with an opinion, which 

I shall probably carry with me to the 

grave; namely that Mr. Garrick would 

never, unless thro’ compulsion, receive 
any play except he could be the Punch 
in the Puppet-Show. 
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Reed, hardly to be stopped by anything 
short of an outright rejection, nevertheless 
begged Mrs. Cibber to tell Garrick about 
Dido. “I will if you desire it”, she said, 
“but I must observe to you that my mention 
of the piece will do it no good. The more 
warm I appear in its favor the more he 
will oppose its representation”. Appar- 
ently she did speak of it to Garrick, for 
when Reed mentioned his tragedy to the 
manager, Garrick acknowledged he had 
heard of it and was willing to read it. A 
few days later Garrick gave his opinion. 
“TI don’t like the style’, he told Reed. 

Why did you write it in imitation of 

Shakespere? Some of the words are 

almost obsolete—I think the first act as 

good a first act as ever I read; but the 
piece won’t do. It wants business; the 
fable is too simple—Your Achates . . . is 
too easily over-reach’d by Narbal— 

Besides, the play seems intirely [sic] 

written for the Woman; the Men’s 

characters are nothing to hers: you have 

drawn them mere Sh-tsacks. 
Reed replied that his characters were his 
children, he loved them equally, and cared 
not which enjoyed the greatest success. 
Garrick did not answer this, but noted that 
Reed had erred in narrating Dido’s 
madness, instead of bringing the action on 
the stage. 

Reed immediately made several altera- 
tions and added a mad scene, which pleased 
Mrs. Cibber, but Garrick was singularly 
unimpressed by the changes. After reading 
the revised Dido he wrote to Reed: 


My judgment is that the fable is very 
uninteresting, & indeed I think it is not 
in the power of any Author to draw a 
good dramatic plan from it. I likewise 
think the Characters are neither well 
supported, nor well employ’d, & I fear 
the language would rather appear, from 
the affectation of obsolete words, to 
ridicule Shakespeare than seriously to 
imitate him. 
Garrick, in his second refusal, thus makes 
no mention of the inferiority of the male 
roles to the female, but Reed implies this 
influenced his opinion of the play. 
Nothing occurred to change Garrick’s 
mind about Dido, but Reed’s unceasing 
efforts (he was even willing to let the 
tragedy premiere at a benefit performance) 
finally induced the manager to relent, and 
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on 28 March, 1767, it reached the Drury 
Lane stage.’ The name part was acted by 
Mrs. Yates. It could not have been played 


by Mrs. Cibber—she had died on 30 
January, 1766. 
Reed, a reliable if not an unbiased 


witness, offers evidence that Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber were envious of each other’s 
hold on the public favour. When there was 
a possibility of a production of Dido in 
1761, Reed quotes Mrs. Cibber unguardedly 
telling a Green Room audience, ‘“ When 
Dido makes her appearance, I hope to 
humble the pride of the theatrical Idol. 
I doubt not of gaining more Applause in 
Dido than he can in Aneas”. In a foot- 
note to this remark Reed cannot resist 
adding, “I need not remark how mortifying 
such an expression must be to a theatrical 
Dictator who Caesar-like could bear no 
Equal ”’. 

In his turn, Garrick showed a strange 
unwillingness to permit the deceased Mrs. 
Cibber to be praised. Publicly, it is true, 
he mourned her (and James Quin) in his 
well-known prologue to The Clandestine 
Marriage presented for the first time only 
twenty days after Mrs. Cibber’s death. 
In the prologue Garrick drops “ one tribu- 
tary tear,/On poor Jack Falstaff’s grave and 
Juliet’s bier’, and states that future genera- 
tions will “ boast of Quins and Cibbers of 
their own’. But privately he was less 
generous. Reed, revising his successful 
farce, The Register Office, for his own 
benefit performance in February, 1768, 
inserted a new character, Mrs. Doggerel, 
who was to say that she expected her 
daughter (a would-be actress) to surpass the 
celebrated Mrs. Cibber. Another character, 
Gulwell, was to reply: “ Pardon me there, 
Madam; that silver-ton’d Lady was so 
pathetic, so natural, so enchanting an 
Actress, that should the British stage con- 
tinue till doom’s-day She would never be 
excell’d in Tragedy”. Garrick forced 


7 The play was well received, but a combination 
of circumstances limited its run to three perform- 
ances that year; it was not presented again in 
Reed’s lifetime. One of those circumstances was 
Garrick’s feeling, probably strengthened by the 
judgment he had given years before, that Dido was 
worthless. On 5 April, 1767, just a few days after 
its successful premiere, he wrote to brother George: 
“And does Dido please? Good God! | And will 
they come to see it? Good God! It is time to 
leave the stage, if such a performance can stand 
upon its legs. Good God! ” (Private Correspon- 
dence of David Garrick, I, 252). 
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Reed to expunge all mention of Mrs. 
Cibber. Mrs. Doggerel was limited to 
remarking that she expected her daughter 
“to eclipse ali the tragedy-heroines ”. 

In Garrick’s defence it might be adduced 
that he wished to avoid any invidious 
comparisons between Mrs. Cibber and the 
actresses then appearing in tragedy on the 
Drury Lane stage. He penned his enco- 
miastic prologue to The Clandestine 
Marriage because he felt the death of so 
prominent a performer demanded some 
kind of recognition, Garrick’s apologists 
might explain, but after Mrs. Cibber had 
been buried for more than two years he 
saw no need to unearth her reputation. It 
is also possible that Garrick thought Reed’s 
praise of Mrs. Cibber was hyperbole, but 
Reed gives no hint that this was the basis 
for Garrick’s objections. 

PAUL SAWYER. 

Bradley University, Peoria. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S RESIDENCES 
IN BATH 


N the “Arivals” column of the Bath 
Journal, 9 October, 1758, appear the 
names of the Duke and Duchess of Port- 
land, Dr. Tobias Smollett, John Wood the 
younger and Thomas Gainsborough. This 
is the earliest recorded visit of the talented 
young portrait and landscape painter to this 
fashionable city of the west. Gainsborough 
was thirty-one years of age when he 
journeyed from Ipswich to Bath where his 
eldest sister Mrs. Mary Gibbon had already 
settled with her husband as house agent and 
as lodging-house keeper, an undertaking 
that proved very remunerative. 

“Taking the waters” by now had 
developed into more than a pastime; and a 
season in Bath meant an introduction into 
English society, a society which had 
eclipsed the waning glamour of Beau Nash’s 
prestige. Everyone came to Bath; even the 
limitations of the mediaeval borough had 
long given way under the town planning 
scheme of the two Woods to provide 
accommodation for the ever growing influx 
of “ persons of all denominations”. Under 
the younger Wood the development’ of the 
city continued in a graceful manner and 
the new houses built in the best classical 
style were readily purchased by the wealthy 
as an investment. From the tenancies, 
secure and comfortable incomes were re- 
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ceived by the owners, many of whom did 
not live in Bath but employed local citizens 
to act as their agents and as lodging-house 
keepers. 

Gainsborough’s love of landscape would 
naturally have attracted him to Bath and it 
is more than likely that his sister, in her 
affectionate letters to her brother, extolled 
the beauties of nature in this Avon valley 
which to him would have had an irresistible 
appeal. Such an inducement was streng- 
thened by the patronage of Philip Thick- 
nesse, Governor of Landguard Fort, whose 
acquaintance Gainsborough had made in 
1753 at Ipswich. Thicknesse often 
wintered in Bath; in fact in October 1749 
he had married by licence at Bath Abbey, 
his second wife, the Hon. Lady Touchit. 
In all sincerity Thicknesse persuaded the 
young painter to grasp those greater oppor- 
tunities for exercising his talent in this 
western city of polite society and beautiful 
landscape. To any man engrossed in the 
fine arts Bath provided stimulus for the 
development of ideas. 

So in 1758 Gainsborough stayed with his 
sister for upwards of three months. So 
strong were the impressions received that 
on returning to Ipswich early in 1759 he 
made all necessary arrangements for his 
removal to Bath with his wife Margaret and 
his two daughters aged eleven and seven. 
The family finally left Ipswich in October 
1759, his house opposite the Shire Hall 
having been advertised to be sold. 

Philip Thicknesse, who now lived in 
Bath, accompanied Gainsborough in search 
of suitable accommodation, “ where a good 
painting-room as to light, a proper access, 
&c. could be had, and” as he says, “ upon 
our return to my house, where his wife was 
impatiently awaiting the event, he told her 
he had seen lodgings of fifty pounds a year 
in the Churchyard, which he thought might 
answer his purpose”. One has no desire 
to rob Governor Thicknesse of any credit 
due to him for his personal interest in 
obtaining suitable accommodation for the 
painter and his family, but one must not 
overlook the fact that the house selected by 
Gainsborough was one of his sister’s houses, 
that stood at the south-east corner of the 
Churchyard and Abbey Street where today 
stands the eastern end of the Pump Room 
Annexe. 


It was a large seventeenth-century build- 
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ing reconditioned by the elder Wood 
standing in Abbey Street and adjoining the 
Three Tuns Inn, famous throughout the 
eighteenth century for its punch and John 
Dory (City Rate Book, 25 December, 1766). 
The north side of the house would have 
stood in line with the south aisle door of 
the West Front of Bath Abbey and within 
a few doors of the renowned Ladies Coffee 
House. Gainsborough and family occupied 
the northern portion of this house for which 
he paid £1 per quarter in rates. His studio 
windows overlooked the Churchyard and 
faced General Wade’s lodgings, No. 14, 
Abbey Churchyard. In his Historic Houses 
in Bath, the late R. E. M. Peach mis- 
interprets Thicknesse by saying that Thick- 
nesse “induced him to take appartments 
at 14, Abbey Churchyard, at £50 per 
annum ”’, an assumption without a shred of 
evidence. 

Professionally speaking, Gainsborough’s 
studio could not have been situated in a 
more favourable position as it was in the 
centre of attraction between the Abbey and 
the Pump Room. Before he had been 
established a year in this city of fashion, his 
studio became so popular that it was said 
“Fortune seemed to take up her abode 
with him; her house became Gains- 
borough”. His painting room, over- 
shadowed as it was by the Abbey, gave him 
the advantage of practising a new method 
of painting in a darkened room. This 
experimental method of painting in a 
subdued light is recorded by Ozias 
Humphry, who in his late teens was living 
with the Linley family at 1, Pierrepont 
Place, Bath. Often Ozias accompanied 
Gainsborough on_ sketching excursions. 
On one occasion he said “Mr. Gains- 
borough painted during these years [1760- 
1764] several landscapes of extraordinary 
merit that were mostly executed by candle- 
light to which he was much accustomed ”. 
Be that as it may, his increasing commis- 
sions, together with the steamy atmosphere 
of his lodgings, situated as they were in 
proximity to the hot springs, greatly 


affected the painter’s health. Acting upon 
the advice of his physician, Dr. Charlton, 
and a specialist, Dr. Moysey, Gainsborough 
rented a house in Lansdown Road above 
the turnpike, in the vicinity of Camden 
Crescent of today. 

In a letter dated November 1763, 





addressed to his friend James Unwin, 
Gainsborough writes: 


I have taken a House about three 

quarters of a mile in the Lansdown Road; 

*tis sweetly situated, and I have every 

convenience I could wish for; I pay 30 

pounds per year; and so let off all my 

House in the smoake except my Painting 

Room and best parlour to shew Pictures 

in. Am] right to ease myself of as much 

Painting work as the lodgings will bring 

in. I think the scheeme a good one; I 

ride every minute in the Day unless it 

rains pouring; and do intend what I can 
to be down from eleven to one-o-clock 
in my Office, but not a moment longer for 

the King (Connoisseur, January, 1922; 

“Letters to Unwin”, by Sydney Harrison). 

In another letter dated 29 August, 1766, 
Gainsborough speaks of sending a man 
down to his “ Painting Room” for “ Mrs. 
Taumarey’s Picture, and one more, and will 
positively finish them out of hand”. He 
also states that a good deal of work hurried 
upon him last season, knocked him back a 
little in health; but he continued, “‘ By riding 
every day upon my charming Down, so 
conveniently situated for the purpose, I am 
now quite strong again”. 

Uncertainty as to Gainsborough’s resi- 
dence on the Lansdown Road has existed 
for many years. The statement by Peach 
in his Historic Houses that Gainsborough 
occupied No. 8, Ainslie’s Belvedere, is with- 
out foundation as No. 8 had not been built 
in 1763. Frederick Shum in his paper on 
Gainsborough, read before the Bath Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Association, 16 April, 
1875, states that the painter removed to a 
detached residence known as Lansdown 
Lodge which stands above Lansdown 
Terrace. If this was the case it corroborates 
the entry in the Rate Book of Walcot Parish 
dated 5 February, 1767, that “ Mr. Gains- 
brow ” paid 9 shillings on the house which 
he terms his “ Little Cottage ”. 

During the first quarter of 1767 Thomas 
Gainsborough removed from Lansdown 
Lodge to one of the newly-built houses in 
the Circus. A note at the end of the City 
Rate Book of 1766 in the audit accounts 
dated 8 January, 1767: “ Mr. Gainsborough 
has paid 15s. on his house in the Circus for 
the quarter commencing December 1766”. 
During January 1767, at the latest, Gains- 
borough and his family moved to the 
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Circus. An advertisement in the Bath 
Journal, 16 March, 1767, clearly indicates 
that having left Lansdown Road he is trying 
to find a tenant for the house he has 
vacated : 


To be Lett, and entered upon imme- 
diately, a neat Dwelling House, pleasantly 
situated above the Turnpike, Lansdowne 
Road, Bath. For particulars, enquire of 
Mr. Gainsborough, in the Circus. 


The house was still unlet in September 
of the same year, when it was again adver- 
tised as having “a very good cold bath 
adjoining” and “late in the occupation of 
Mr. Gainsborough ”. 

The King’s Circus, as it was called in the 
eighteenth century, was certainly the crown- 
ing architectural design of the elder Wood 
who unfortunately died a few weeks after 
laying the foundation stone in February 
1754. The houses surrounding a circular 
area of some 318 feet in diameter are 
grouped into three segments, so designed 
as to give the effect of a continuous circular 
range of buildings. The elevation of the 
houses is impressive, the three principal 
storeys being adorned by twin columns of 
Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders each 
confined to its respective storey and separ- 
ated by a dignified frieze (Ison, The 
Georgian Buildings of Bath, 1948, pp. 
150-151). 

From the City Rate Book 1766 (our con- 
temporary source book) it becomes apparent 
that it took thirteen years to complete the 
Circus. Thomas Gainsborough became the 
first occupier of No. 17, one of the newly- 
completed houses in the north segment of 
the Circus. Here he lived for the next seven 


years as tenant of Mr. Penny who had pur- > 


chased the house which was assessed at £80 
per annum (City Rate Book, 1766 et seq.). 
When the painter took up his residence 
houses Nos. 18-26 were still under construc- 
tion, most of them remaining unoccupied 
until after the Christmas quarter 1767, no 
rates having been collected meanwhile on 
these respective dwellings (Ibid.). It is 
interesting to note however that during the 
seven years Gainsborough lived in the 
Circus the rates of Bath were 8d. in the 
pound. Furthermore, as the Circus was in 
the Parish of Walcot, the houses were also 
subjected to a parish Poor Rate. The 
Walcot Rate Book shows that a “Mr. 
Gainsbury ” was called upon to pay an 
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assessment of 24s. for his house in The 
Circus. 

Meanwhile Gainsborough had _relin- 
quished the tenancy of his “ painting room” 
and “best parlour” in the Abbey Church- 
yard. Now, his studio was established in 
two large inter-communicating rooms on 
the first floor of his new lodgings. The 
square room at the back of the house he 
would have no doubt allocated for his 
“painting room” with its large window 


, admitting good natural lighting from the 


north. (Ison, Fig. 24, p. 111.) This is testi- 
fied by Philip Thicknesse when he called 
upon the painter with his wife by saying, 
Mr. Gainsborough invited her up into his 
picture room saying, “ Madame I have 
something to shew you”. 

As the classical tradition of building was 
carried up the hill, so society moved to the 
upper part of the town. In 1771 the Upper 
Assembly Rooms were opened, for pleasure 
and fashion still formed the keynote of 
Bath Society. Success continued to crown 
the painter’s efforts in spite of criticisms 
and the rise of William Hoare his greatest 
rival. But through ambition his one desire 
was to establish himself in London. With 
this aim in view, Gainsborough left Bath 
in the spring of 1774. This is attested by 
the erasure of Gainsborough’s name as 
ratepayer in the June quarter of the City 
Rate Book and that of Mary Gibbon his 
sister inserted above. But what is specially 
interesting and a further proof of the 
painter’s removal from this city is the 
appearance of his name in the Rate Books 
of the Borough of Westminster for mid- 
summer of the same year, as having taken 
up a tenancy in the West wing of Schom- 
berg House. After his removal to London, 
Gainsborough corresponded regularly with 
his sister, Mrs. Gibbon, who continued to 
act as house agent. Some eighteen months 
after he had left Bath Gainsborough wrote 
a long letter to his sister commencing: 

Dear Sister:—I received yours and am 

glad your Houses and everything go on 

so much to your satisfaction . . 


Mary Gibbon continues the tenancy of 
No. 17, Circus, under Mr. Penny until 1776 
when the house changed hands and became 
the property of Mr. Cox. In 1789 she acts 
as agent of Mr. Stallard to whom the house 
then belonged. Meanwhile, on 2 August, 
1788, Thomas Gainsborough died: his sister 
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survived him by two years. In the Bath 
Chronicle, 25 November, 1790, appears the 
following announcement: “Mrs. Gibbon 
died at her house in the Circus on Tuesday, 
November 22nd”. After her death Gains- 
borough’s younger sister, Susannah, now 
Mrs. Gardiner, carries on the tenancy of 
No. 17 (vide City Rate Books). Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardiner lived at No. 17 for three 
years when the property passed to a Rev. 
Mr. Green who continued to reside there 
until midsummer 1805. From now onwards 
the house was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell. 

By this time directories and Bath Guides 
give evidence to the identification of resi- 
dences, for by 1780 all houses had been 
numbered. The Bath Guide of 1786 and 
the directories of Bath for 1792, 1800, 1805, 
1809, 1812, 1819 and 1824 all confirm that 
Mrs. Gibbon, Mr. Gardiner, the Rev. Mr. 
Green and Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell each in 
succession occupied No. 17. Thus by 
tracing the tenancies and successive owners 
from 1824 back to 1766 it becomes obvious 
that this was the residence of Thomas 
Gainsborough. 

In June 1902 a mural tablet to Gains- 
borough was unveiled on No. 24, the 
Circus, by Sir Walter Armstrong at the 
invitation of the Bath Corporation. The 
tablet is still to be seen on that house 
imparting its false information: “ Here 
lived Thomas Gainsborough B. 1727. 
D. 1788”. There seems to be no particular 
reason why this house was _ selected 
especially as no evidence is forthcoming in 
favour of this attribution. When Gains- 
borough took up his residence in the Circus 
in 1767, No. 24 was not ready for occupa- 
tion. This house, owned by Mr. Clutter- 
buck, was originally let to Tobias Frere, of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, who in 1757 
had married at Bath Abbey, Charlotte, 
daughter of George Trevelyan. In the City 
Rate Book commencing 25 December, 1771, 
the name of Tobias Frere is erased and that 
of Rowland Blackman inserted as occupier. 
He continued to live there until 1780 (City 
Rate Books). Now the deletion of Mr. 
Frere’s name for the first quarter 1772 
shows he relinquished the tenancy some- 
time during that period. This is confirmed 
by an advertisement in the Bath Chronicle, 
20 February, 1772: 


To be sold by Auction by MR. EVATT, 
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on Monday the 24th February 1772 all 
the Elegant Household Furniture, Gentee]l 
Sideboard, Plate, China, Linen, Pictures, 
Library of Books and Wines belonging 
to a GENTLEMAN at the house the 7th 
Door in the Circus on the right from 
Gay Street. 


Now the seventh door on the right from 
Gay Street is that of No. 24. It is highly 
improbable that Thomas Gainsborough, if 
he had lived at No. 24, would have sold his 
furniture two years before he left Bath for 
London. Finally, the houses in the Circus 
did not receive their present numbers until 
six years after Gainsborough had settled in 


London. REGINALD W. M. WRIGHT. 
Bath. 


MR. YORICK AND THE MINSTER 
LIBRARY 


Ho©w many local publications of limited 

distribution but wide interest escape the 
eye of scholars, at least for an appreciable 
length of time? The question is pointed 
up by the instance of a new chapter in our 
knowledge of Laurence Sterne overlooked 
for the past ten years. This major contribu- 
tion to the record of Sterne’s reading is 
included in the brochure /8th Century 
Reading . . . by Elizabeth Brunskill,’ which 
publishes for the first time data concerning 
the “ borrowers’ books” in the library of 
the great cathedral of York. From the 
literally crumbling leaves of the old 
registers? Miss Brunskill has evoked a 


1 18th Century Reading, Some notes of the people 
who frequented the Library of York Minster in 
the Eighteenth Century, and on the books_they 
borrowed (York Georgian Society, Occasional Paper 
Number Six Illustrated, 1950). The author’s name 
is given as Elizabeth Brunskill, B.A., Assistant 
Librarian. Miss Brunskill is now Deputy Librarian 
at York Minster Library. The brochure of thirty- 
two pages is obtainable at 2s. 6d. plus postage from 
the Hon. Secretary of the York Georgian Society, 
Miss I. P. Pressly, 77 Scarcroft Road, York. 

To both Miss Brunskill and the Rev. R. E. Cant, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of the Minster, who 
is the Librarian, I am indebted for all possible 
courtesies in relation to my investigations. , 

My gratitude is due also to the Information 
Service of the Library Association, Chaucer House, 
London, for the reference to the brochure. This 
service is all too little known by scholars. 


2Since the edges of the leaves break off if | 


handled by direct contact, it is necessary to use 
artificial aids, if they must be handled at all. Fortu- 
nately I was able to utilize Miss Brunskill’s careful 
transcripts of entries as well as her various 
summaries. I can attest her accuracy in all details. 
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memorable picture of the eighteenth- 
century city. From bare entries of often 
abbreviated titles too often heavily crossed 
through (signifying return of volume) she 
has made many of the ninety-three bor- 
rowers live again, and especially the author 
of Tristram Shandy. 

From 1741, when he became prebendary 
of the Minster, to 1754, Sterne brought back 
to the Sutton vicarage some twenty titles 
totalling thirty-eight volumes: they range 
from “tracts against popery” (not identi- 
fied) to Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy to the 
Ottoman Court, Traité des anciennes céré- 
monies, and Lettres sur les superstitions 
chinoises. Somewhat more weighty are the 
three volumes of Bayle’s Dictionary and five 
volumes of An Universal History. Enliven- 
ing the recital of his periodic expeditions to 
the library “ cupboards” with many a skil- 
ful touch, Miss Brunskill for good measure 
adds to our knowledge of Yorick’s greatest 
pleasures of “ books, painting and fiddling ” 
by recording his interest in musical scores: 
The Sonatas of Albicastro and of Martini 
and a Concerto of Vivaldi. So here is 
plenty for students of Sterne to ponder and 
to trace as influences in his narrative—and 
sermons! 

Here too with engaging glimpses of the 
people of York is described the reading of 
several other better-known personages, such 
as William Mason, canon and precentor of 
the Minster, and Dr. John Burton, hapless 
model for immortal “doctor Slop” with 
“sesquipedality of belly ”. 

This unusual contribution to our bio- 
graphical and bibliographical knowledge 
has still another, and unique, distinction: it 
publishes for the first time data from the 
borrowers’ register of an English cathedral 
library. Thus a new avenue of research, 
not hitherto realized by literary or historical 
scholars, is demonstrated. How novel is 


’The disclosure of Sterne’s interest in some of 
the best music of the time is of distinct biographical 
interest. Also the presence of secular scores in a 
cathedral library suggests an unexplored field. But 
Ihave not found any other instances of the borrow- 
ings of such scores in the registers of any other 
cathedral library; so we may infer that borrowing 
of them was not common. As to the prevalence 
of such musical compositions in the libraries, I 
have at present no information. This can, however, 
now be derived from the card catalogue of the 
holdings of English cathedral libraries compiled for 
Most of the cathedrals by Mrs. Margaret Macleod, 
under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society, 
and available in the British Museum. 
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the use of such easily accessible records 
appears, for example, from the neglect of 
them in otherwise thorough exploration of 
this library’s biographical resources by 
W. L. Cross during the preparation of his 
still standard Life and Times of Laurence 
Sterne (2 vols. New York, 1909, New 
Haven, 1925 and 1929). The register which 
he and other biographers of Sterne would 
have eagerly pored over was within arm’s 
reach all the time! But the idea of its 
existence apparently never crossed his mind. 
Nor had he or his fellow-biographers 
apparently turned the pages of Beriah 
Botfield’s compendious work, Notes on the 
Cathedral Libraries of England (1849), in 
which he might have seen the significant 
statement, in a laconic sentence or phrase, 
that amid all of the thousands of volumes 
a register of borrowings is preserved. For 
ten cathedral libraries Botfield includes this 
intriguing note;* and although, through 
some oversight, he did not include York 
among such references, an awareness of the 
existence of the registers, prior to the 1840s, 
would have prompted inquiry and presum- 
ably the discovery of the records. Thus 
Cross could have practically doubled the 
titles of Sterne’s reading cited in his chap- 
ter “The Parson in his Library”, in which 
he makes an effort to reconstruct that 
reading from rather meagre references in 
Sterne’s works. None of the titles now 
brought to light from the registers are given 
in Cross’s survey.° Hence we are indebted 
to Miss Brunskill for a chapter (as it were) 


4Tt is these brief notes of Botfield which have 
been my guide in visits to the libraries still posses- 
sing registers. An article on Coleridge’s borrow- 
ings from the Carlisle and Durham cathedral 
libraries is to appear in M.L.N. 

5 Unaccountably, Cross gives no authority for an 
unqualified assertion that certain volumes were “ all 
in the vicar’s library when it was sold after his 
death ” (1925 edition, I, 130-1). The statement is 
significantly omitted in the 1929 edition ; and Cross 
does not refer to the catalogue of a sale in 1768 
of a collection including Sterne’s library without 
any designation of any of Sterne’s volumes. This 
was published with a Preface by Charles Whibley 
in 1930 under the title A Facsimile Reproduction 
of a Unique Catalogue of Laurence Sterne’s 
Library. But the actual title is A Catalogue of a 

. . Collection of Books, among which are included 
the entire Library of . . . Laurence Sterne... . 
To be sold . . . August 23, 1768 ... by J. Todd 
and H. Sotheran, Booksellers in York. . .. It 
happens that five of Sterne’s borrowings from the 
Minster Library are in this catalogue. But it is 
meaningless to cite them by title for we cannot 
know which of the 2505 items belonged to him. 
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on “ The Parson at the Minster Library ”. 
And we are also indebted to her for open- 
ing a new vista on the use of English 
cathedral libraries in the _ eighteenth 


century.° PAUL KAUFMAN. 
University of Washington Library. 


6 Some orientation in this area of research is 
found in my monograph Borrowings from the 
Bristol Library 1773-1784: A Unique Record of 
Reading Vogues (3ib. Soc., U. of Va., Charlottes- 
ville, 1960). 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM COLE’S 
MEETING WITH MME. GEOFFRIN 


AMONG journals of English travellers to 

Paris during the eighteenth century, one 
of the most detailed is that of the Reverend 
William Cole (1714-1782). This Protestant 
priest spent the last three months of 1765 
in Paris not only to see the sights but also 
to determine whether the climate would be 
suitable for a person of retirement age. 
Since he was a very close friend of Horace 
Walpole, also a visitor to Paris in 1765, Cole 
had occasion to meet many influential 
people. Of those he saw in Walpole’s 
apartments, hdtel du Parc Royal, none made 
a more profound impression than Mme. 
Geoffrin, the undisputed mistress of salon- 
niéres. Not noted before in previous works 
on Mme. Geoffrin, the inimitable portrait 
Cole painted of this extraordinary person 
reflects the confidence and informality that 
she had created in her salon, rue Saint- 
Honoré. 

Cole met Mme. Geoffrin for the first time 
on Sunday evening, 27 October, 1765. 
Overwhelmed by the appearance and 
conduct of a lady already well into her 
sixties—she was born in 1699—the Reverend 
confided in his Journal: “.. . when she 
came in, she immediately flung herself care- 
essly into an Elbow Chair, almost half 
reclined, with one Leg thrown over the 
Knee of the other, & so she sat for 2 or 3 
Hours; & being without Stays, in the loose, 
easy & negligent Dress of the French 
Women, she had more the Appearance of a 
Person just got out of Bed, with a Night 
Gown flung hastily over her, than a Person 
dressed to make a Visit in an Evening. 
However, her Company was very entertain- 


1A Journal of My Journey to Paris in the Year 
1765, ed. F. G. Stokes (London, 1931). The 
Journal remained in manuscript until 1931. 
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ing & her Conversation spirited & agre- 
able.” (p. 82) 

Although he never saw Mme. Geoffrin 
again, Cole continued to follow her career 
with marked interest. To complete what 
was considered an imperfect portrait of 
Mme. Geoffrin, he inserted in his Journal 
an anecdotic excerpt from the Whitehall 
Post of 17 June, 1766. The item told of 
Mme. Geoffrin’s visit to Stanislaw II of 
Poland, and the particular pains the king 
took to welcome her appropriately. The 
trip to Poland caused grave concern. Mme. 
Geoffrin had never left the city of Paris in 
her life. Because he knew she disliked being 
away from her own furniture, and in order 
to make her feel at home in Warsaw, 
Stanislaw caused Mme. Geoffrin’s apart- 
ment there to be arranged with furniture 
perfectly resembling that of her private 
chambers in Paris (pp. 153-154). 

Since Cole was a strict Christian and even 
had leanings towards popery, he would 
have naturally found a potential enemy in 
Mme. Geoffrin, herself a very active mem- 
ter among the philosophes. He could not 
withstand, however, her personal magnetism. 


GEORGE B. DANIEL. 
University of North Carolina. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 
CONCERNING BEAUMARCHAIS 


N the Public Record Office, among the 
Foreign Office General Correspondence, 
F.O. 27/41-2, there is a letter which refers 
to a particularly stormy period of Beau- 
marchais’ life, and which raises an interest- 
ing question for researchers. Before com- 
menting on it, I quote the letter in full: 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inclose you four 
copies of Mr Beaumarchais Petition to 
the National Convention of france; they 
are the first which have been printed, & 
I embrace with pleasure this opportunity 
of testifying my regard for you; And Mr 
Beaumarchais is happy not only to furnish 
me the means, but more particularly an 
account of the protection which he enjoys 
in this Country, of having it in his power, 
through you, of informing his Majesty’s 
ministers of the nature of the accusations 
against him in france.— 

In proportion as the divers parts of the 
Memorial, which Mr Beaumarchais 1s 
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now employed upon, will be printed — 

Mr Beaumarchais will furnish me, & I 

shall make a point, to present you with 

the first copies — And I am persuaded 
they will be equally satisfactory, as you 
will therein observe the complete refuta- 
tion of the Accusations, & the high sense 
he entertains of the tranquility he exper- 
iences in this Kingdom. 

I have the honour to be with great 
respect 

Sir 

Your most obedient 
& very humble servant 
Paul Jas. (?) Le Cointe (?). 

The signature is not as clear as it might 
have been, but I believe I have read it 
correctly. The letter bears the name of no 
addressee, but it is found in a batch of 
correspondence to the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Grenville, and was sent from “ Devon- 
shire Square, Sunday 6th Jany 1793”. 

Few people can have had a more fever- 
ishly active life than the author of Le 
Barbier de Séville and Le Mariage de 
Figaro, Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beau- 
marchais, or, as he was more plainly called 
during the period to which I refer, Citoyen 
Caron Beaumarchais. In 1792 the gay sexa- 
genarian was finding himself too rich to be 
secure, and indeed as the year wore on he 
seemed to draw nearer to ruin, dishonour 
and a miserable death. His stormy existence 
had brought down upon him enemies in all 
shapes and sizes, and he had fought them 
valiantly. But now he longed for peace, 
and he knew that his enemies would not 
leave him in peace unless he kept vigil over 
his reputation. When, therefore, the oppor- 
tunity for buying and bringing into France 
a deposit of 52,345 assorted arms, including 
muskets, pistols and bayonets, presented 
itself, he quickly realized that to refuse was 
to invite the accusation of treachery. He 
accepted, but all his attempts to procure the 
arms met with failure. Soon the rumour 
spread that he had indeed received the 
weapons, and was hiding them in the cellars 
of his luxurious new house, to use one day 
against the people. A mob invaded his 
house and found nothing. Nevertheless, by 
23 August he was in the Abbaye Prison. 
On 30 August he was released, as a result 
of the intervention of a mistress of his, 
Madame Houret de la Marinaie, now wield- 
ing an influence over Manuel, the “ Pro- 
cureur Général de la Commune”. His 
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liberation came just in time to save him 
from the September massacres. He cleared 
his name before a military committee 
and obtained authority to leave for Holland, 
to negotiate once more for the expedition 
of the arms to France. He first went to 
London, where he borrowed money from 
an English friend. On his arrival in Holland 
he met with new difficulties. Spies were 
watching him. No money had been sent 
from Paris to pay the cautionnement on 
the arms, and correspondents warned him 
to return to England without delay. This 
he did, and learned on his arrival that he 
had been denounced in Paris as a traitor 
before the Convention by one Laurent 
Lecointre. Although the danger was 
obvious, Beaumarchais wished to return to 
France immediately to defend himself, but 
at this point the English friend intervened 
and, to save him from such imprudence, 
had him imprisoned for debt. Seething 
with rage, Beaumarchais spent the Christ- 
mas of 1792 in the King’s Bench Prison, 
where he began to write his Six Epoques, a 
long and detailed justification of his con- 
duct in this Affaire des Fusils. It would be 
published on his return to France the 
following March. 

Hitherto Beaumarchais’ biographers have 
assumed that the Six Epoques were merely 
prepared in England and first printed when 
the author got back to Paris. The letter I 
have quoted, however, refers to a printed 
copy as early as 6 January. That Beau- 
marchais should be eager to justify himself 
in the eyes of the British Government was 
natural, since the public denunciation in 
Paris had of course alerted both the British 
and the Dutch. The transaction which 
Beaumarchais had undertaken to carry out 
was to be secret, as the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which had originally sold the arms 
to the Dutch firm of Osy, had laid it down 
aS an express condition of their sale that 
they would be exported to the West Indies. 
We know that in January, 1793, the British 
Government decided to take steps to seize 
the arms, and that Beaumarchais, hearing 
of this intention, arranged a fictitious sale 
of the weapons to his English friend. But 
what of the first part of the Six Epoques 
mentioned in this letter? Did Beaumarchais 
speak with the same voice to the British 
Foreign Secretary as he would to the 
French Government? It seems hardly 
likely, but the problem will not be solved 
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unless and until the said copy of the memor- 
andum is found. 

As for the arms, they were eventually 
seized by the British after the outbreak of 
war between France and Britain, and Beau- 
marchais, although on a mission abroad for 
the French Government, was to be regis- 
tered on the list of émigrés! 


JoHN HAMPTON. 
Leicester. 


SOME WORDS FROM “PRIDE 
AND PREJUDICE” 


ig is hardly to be expected, at this date, 
that Pride and Prejudice should provide 
other than comparatively trivial examples 
of words not in O.E.D. or of earlier date 
than hitherto recorded. A few such 
examples are however still to be found. 
Cassandra Austen tells us that First 
Impressions was written between October, 
1796, and August, 1797; it was offered for 
publication in November, 1797, but rejected. 
R. W. Chapman infers that First Impres- 
sions was substantially rewritten in 1812, 
and the novel we now know as Pride and 
Prejudice was published in January, 1813. 
It is not, therefore, safe to assume (as 
O.E.D. does for Shoe-rose under Shoe, sb., 
6a) that words in the published edition may 
be attributed to the date of the original 
manuscript; but were this so, then family 
circle, Ill. xvi. 369 (280) [O.E.D. Family, 
sb. 11. 1809] and self-gratulation, I. xviii. 
99 (229) [O.E.D. 1802] might be added. 
The references are to R. W. Chapman’s 
edition of Pride and Prejudice (1932 impres- 
sion), and the page references in round 
brackets immediately following are those of 
the first (1813) edition. 
Boulanger. [Not in O.E.D.] I. iii. 13 
(24). The two third he danced with Miss 
King . . . and the two sixth with Lizzy, and 


the Boulanger. 

breakfast-room. [O.E.D. Breakfast, sb. 3. 
1837.] III. vii. 304 (133). Their father then 
went to the library to write, and the girls 
walked into the breakfast-room. 

dress a salad. [This expression does not 
appear under O.E.D. Dress, v. 13a, though 
“dress (a soup, etc.)” is recorded from an 

- earlier period.] II. xvi. 219 (188). These 

two girls had been .. . happily employed in 
.. . dressing a sallad and cucumber. 

family party. [Not in O.E.D.] III. xviii. 
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384 (314). The comfort and elegance of 
their family party at Pemberley. 

live with. [Not in O.E.D. in this sense. 
Live together meaning “to cohabit” 
(O.E.D. Live, v.* 12b) is dated 1891.] III. 
viii. 311 (147). She was more alive to the 
disgrace, which the want of new clothes 
must reflect on her daughter’s nuptials, than 
to any sense of shame at her eloping and 
living with Wickham, a fortnight before 
they took place. 

lottery tickets. [Not in O.E.D. in this 
sense; the first quot. for Lottery, a card- 
game (O.E.D. Lottery 4) is dated 1830.] 
I. xv. 74 (168). They would have a nice 
comfortable noisy game of lottery tickets. 

overhearing. [O.E.D. Overhear, v. 4. 
1883.] I. v. 19 (38). My overhearings were 
more to the purpose than yours. 

out. [O.E.D. Out, adv. 26b. 1814; also 
from Jane Austen.] II. vi. 165 (72). Are 
any of your younger sisters out, Miss 


Bennet? 

shop-boy. [O.E.D. Shop, sb. 9. 1834] 
I. xv. 73 (166). Mr. Jones’s shop boy... 
had told her that they were not to send any 
more draughts to Netherfield. 

white soup. [Not in O.E.D.; the latest 
quot. for write broth (White, adj. 11e), which 
is marked as obs., is 1691. White stock, | 
probably the modern equivalent, is not in 
O.E.D.] I. xi. 55 (123). As for the ball... 
as soon as Nicholls has made white soup 
enough I shall send round my cards. 


_— 


MARGHANITA LASKI. 


London, N.W.3. 


“ ASTRONAUTICS ” 


HE problem of the origin of the term 
astronautics (astronaut, astronautical) 
was raised by Mr. Woodford A. Heflin, 
Chief, Documentary Research Division, | 
Research Studies Imstitute, Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, U.S.A, 
when he visited the offices of the Oxford 
English Dictionary Supplement recently. 
He had spent a considerable time trying to 
trace its history and the evidence he col- 
lected pointed to the conclusion that the 
term was coined by the French novelist 
J. H. Rosny the Elder’ and that it was first 
used in a scientific context by the French 
aviator and inventor Robert Esnault- | 


| 
1J. H. Rosny ainé (pseudonym for Joseph Henri 
Honoré Boéx-Borel), 1856-1940. 
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Pelterie in a paper® delivered before the 

general assembly of La Société Astrono- 

mique de France on 8 June, 1927, and pub- 

lished in Paris in 1928. 

1928 R. ESNAULT-PELTERIE L’Exploration 
par Fusées de la Trés Haute Atmos- 
phére et la Possibilité des Voyages 
Interplanétaires 94. 1 m’a_ paru 
désirable de provoquer un mouve- 
ment d’intérét en faveur de cette 
locomotion future et j'ai d’abord 
voulu qu’elle recoive un nom; M. J. H. 
Rosny Ainé a trés heureusement 
inventé celui d’ “ Astronautique ” que 
jai immédiatement adopté. 

Esnault-Pelterie’s statement attributing the 

invention of the word astronautique to 

Rosny is corroborated by various later 

testimonies, both French and English. 

1929 Bulletin Société Astronomique de 
France XLII. 59. Cette science de 
lavenir, l’Astronautique—ainsi la 
magnifiquement dénommée un de nos 
plus puissant écrivains, M. J.-H. 
Rosny ainé. 

1937 Journal British Interplanetary Society. 
Dec., 21. The name “ Astronautics ” 
was born here [in France], its father 
being the well-known writer J. H. 
Rosny. 

1945 W. Kaempffert, Science Today and 
Tomorrow, 2nd series, xi, 129. It was 
the novelist J.-H. Rosny, ainé, who 
coined the word “astronautics ”. 

However none of these sources indicates 

where the novelist first used the word and, 

although an extensive search was made, it 
has not been possible to establish that the 
term occurs in any one of his novels.® 
On the other hand, according to the 
following entry in the Bulletin of the 

Société Astronomique de France, M. Rosny 

was personally associated with Esnault- 

Pelterie and André Hirsch in founding the 

“Commission d’Astronautique”? in 1927. 


1928 Bulletin Société Astronomique de 


2In this paper Esnault-Pelterie announced the 
endowment of an annual prize for research work 
furthering the progress of astronautical science and 
the establishment of a ‘Commission d’Astro- 
nautique ” which was to coordinate all the informa- 
tion relating to the problems involved. 

3It has been suggested by L. V. Fabbricante, 
Ph.D., Columbia, who wrote his dissertation on 
Rosny ainé, that the most likely novel was Les 
Navigateurs de I’Infini, 1925, but the term was not 
ound there. 
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France XLII. 59. “Commission 
d’Astronautique” . . . [footnote] (1) 
En plus des deux fondateurs du Prix 
... MM. Robert Esnault-Pelterie et 
André Hirsch et de M. J.-H. Rosny 


ainé, membre de l’Académie Gon- 
court, la “Commission d’Astro- 
nautique ” comprend [list of 


members follows]. 

It seems therefore at any rate possible that 

Rosny coined the term specifically for this 

project in his capacity as a founding 

member of the “Commission”. This 
assumption is supported by Esnault- 

Pelterie’s reference in his paper to his 

having immediately adopted the name (que 

j'ai immédiatement adopté) which suggests 
that the word was proposed and accepted 
on the spur of the moment and not taken 
from one of M. Rosny’s existing works. 

Moreover, it may be thought improbable 

that such a learned body as the Société 

Astronomique de France, which sponsored 

the venture, or Esnault-Pelterie, would 

have wished to designate a project intended 
to inaugurate a new branch of science, by 

a name lifted from imaginative fiction. 

M. Rosny’s novels in this field were works 

of pure fantasy. 

No evidence for the existence of the 
term earlier than 1927 has so far come to 
light. In view of this, it is perhaps some- 
what surprising that the first volume of 
Larousse du XXe Siécle, which was pub- 
lished in 1928, contains an entry for 
Astronautique. 

1928 Larousse du XXe Siécle 1. 405/2. 
Astronautique, n.f. Science de la loco- 
motion dans les espaces intersidéraux. 

If the term was in fact coined only in the 

early part of 1927, the compilers of 

Larousse were certainly quick off the mark 

in including it in a volume published in the 

following year. 

In English the words astronaut and astro- 
nautical appear to have been first used in 
1929 
1929 Journal British Astronomical Society 

June, 331. That first obstacle en- 
countered by the would-be “ Astro- 
naut”, viz., terrestrial gravitation. 
Ibid., 332. Prof. Oberth . . . has just 
been awarded the £80 prize offered 
for the most successful solution of the 
“ astronautical ” question. 


(Continued on page 283) 
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Readers’ Queries 





ANISHING PICTURES.—W hat are 
these, mentioned in Poe’s Landor’s 
Cottage, 1848-49? The term is not in 
O.E.D. or Webster. It may refer to fore- 
edge paintings, but is there something more 


simple? THomas O. MaBBortr. 
Hunter College, New York, 21. 


ITCHES OF CANEWDON, ESSEX.— 

I am trying to ascertain the origins 

of a legend regarding the witches of Canew- 

don, Essex. It is said that as long as the 

church tower stands, there will be six 

witches in Canewdon, and whenever a stone 

falls from the tower, one witch will die and 
another will take her place. 

Can anybody tell me the age of this 


legend? Eric MAPLE. 
98 Hermon Hill, 
South Woodford, London, E.18. 


ARTIN HEIDEGGER.—I contemplate 

a translation of Martin Heidegger’s 

book Sein und Zeit. Has anyone begun this 
vast labour before me? 


J. M. PERREAULT. 


3465 No. 99th Street, 
Milwaukee, 22, Wisconsin. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT.—The 

Royal Society has been asked by the 
German Academies and the Austrian 
Academy of Science to announce that an 
edition of the letters of Alexander von 
Humboldt (1769-1859), the German naturalist 
and traveller, is in the course of preparation. 
Owners of any letters by Humboldt or 
addressed to him are invited to communi- 
cate direct with Professor Dr. H. Ertel, 
Chairman of the Alexander von Humboldt- 
Commission, Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Berlin, 6, Ger- 
many. 


ATHANIEL LEE.—I am wondering if 

any reader can provide explanation of 

the manuscript assignment of Nathaniel 

Lee’s plays held by the British Museum 

(Add. MS. 38730, Fol. 45). The document 
reads: 


Receiv’d March 7th 1768 of Mr. Thos. 
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Lowndes two shillings 74 for One Fourth 
of two Ninths of Lee’s Plays except 
Sophonisba being jth of Lott 173 Bought 
at Messrs Ware’s Sale at Queens Arms 
Decr. 15th 1767. 
Thos. Caslon. 


Lee was author or part-author of thirteen 
plays, The Duke of Guise and Oe¢edipus 
being written in collaboration with Dryden. 
If we except Sophonisba from those plays 
written by Lee alone, ten remain. It is 
difficult to understand the meaning, then, 
of “One Fourth of two Ninths ”, besides 
the nature of the sale itself. 


A. L. McLEop. 


State University of New York, ) 


College of Education, Fredonia, N.Y. 


({AMBOLD FAMILY.—Can anyone give 

me information on ancestors or rela- 
tives of the Gambold family who were in 
Cardigan and Puncheston during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? Is 
the surname Gambold in use anywhere in 
the British Empire today? 

JACK GAMBOLD, JR. 
Coatesville, Indiana, U.S.A. 


— 


LAIN SAM.—There is a story regarding 
an unfortunate child christened “ Plain 
Sam”. The parents wished him to be 
named “Sam” not “Samuel”, and when 
the parson asked the usual question the 
mother said “Plain Sam” and _ without 
more ado he was baptized just that. Can 
any reader tell me Sam’s surname and where 
this queer incident occurred? g¢ woop. 


142 Priory Lane, London, S.W.15. 


IR WILLIAM MACGREGOR.—I am 
preparing an historical study of a 
colonial governor, Sir William MacGregor 
(1846-1919) who after serving in the Sey- 
chelles and Mauritius (1873-4) and Fiji 
(1875-88) was in charge of British New 
Guinea 1888-98), Lagos (1898-1904), 
Newfoundland (1904-9) and Queensland 
(1909-14). 

William McGregor (he signed his name 
without the “a” until 1888) was born at 
Hillockhead Cottage, Parish of Towle, | 
Aberdeenshire. He was taught at Tillyduke | 
School and Aberdeen Grammar, then | 
studied Arts and Medicine at Aberdeen and | 
Glasgow Universities. 
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On his return from Queensland he lived 
on his estate of Chapel-on-Leader, Earlston, 
Berwickshire. 

He married Mary Thompson in 1868, and 
they had one son (James) and a daughter 
(Helen). Mary died in 1877, and in 1883 
he married Mary Jane Cocks. There were 
two daughters of this second marriage, Viti 
and Mary. Viti married Sir Albert Paget 
in 1906 and had a daughter in 1907. 

I am particularly interested in locating 
any of his relatives or letters, and would be 
very grateful for any help that readers are 
kind enough to give me. R B Joyce. 


Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London. 


EV. JAMES JOHNSTONE.—I am 
anxious to obtain biographical infor- 
mation on the Rev. James Johnstone 
(d. 1798), translator of “‘ Haco’s expedition 
to Scotland ” and other extracts from Norse 
sagas and verse, and would be grateful for 
any information which readers could 
supply, especially as regards any letters or 


papers of his. J. A. B. TOWNSEND. 
37 Fossdale Road, 
Sheffield, 7. 


WRITE in the hope that this query will 
come to the notice of any relatives of 
Sir James Arndell Youl (1810-1904), 
formerly of Waratah House, Clapham Park, 
London. Sir James was instrumental in the 
successful introduction of trout to 
Australasia, and among his personal corre- 
spondence there is much of considerable 
scientific interest. An approach to the 
Royal Commonwealth Society revealed that 
no personal papers belonging to Sir James 
were known to the National Registrar of 
Archives, London. 

I am making a study of the introduction 
of salmonids to Australasia, and the corre- 
spondence that Sir James conducted with his 
associates represents much of the essential 
evidence. I should be most grateful if any- 
one can give me any information as to the 
fate of Sir James’ personal papers. 

(Dr.) D. Scott. 

University of Otago, 

Department of Zoology, 

Museum Buildings, 

Great King Street, Dunedin, N.I. 
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Replies 





BYRON AND CHURCHILL (ccv. 105). 

—Although Byron in his later years 
wrote contemptuously of Churchill’s satires 
as compared with Pope’s,’ he may well have 
admired them in his youth. Mr. Ball, how- 
ever, is surely mistaken in citing as evidence 
for this the prefatory note to the original 
draft of Churchill’s Grave. The full version 
of this note, as quoted by E. H. Coleridge, 
makes it clear that the poet whom Byron 
claimed to be imitating here was not in fact 
Churchill, but Wordsworth: 


The following poem (as most that I 
have endeavoured to write) is founded on 
a fact; and this detail is an attempt at a 
serious imitation of the style of a great 
poet—its beauties and its defects: I say 
the style; for the thoughts I claim as my 
own. In this, if there be anything ridi- 
culous, let it be attributed to me, at least 
as much as to Mr. Wordsworth: of 
whom there can exist few greater 
admirers than myself . . .? 


This was written in the summer of 1816, 
when Byron’s enthusiasm for Romantic 
literature was at its height, but his use here 
of a “ Wordsworthian” style to commem- 
orate an eighteenth-century verse-satirist 
serves (like his praise of Crabbe and Cole- 
ridge) to remind us of his loyalty to two 
distinct poetical traditions. Yet even here 
he is interested in Churchill less as a satirist 
than as a fellow-poet who (like Byron 
himself) had once “ blazed/The Comet of a 
season”, and who now provides an example 
of the instability of earthly fame. 

All this does not, however, affect the 
validity of Mr. Ball’s main argument. And 
it is indeed extremely probable that Byron 
would study Churchill, as we know he 
studied Pope,*> when he was working on 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers—these 
were, after all, the two main exponents of 
the genre which he had chosen in his 
second bid for literary fame. But in mak- 
ing this choice he was very conscious of 


1The Works of Lord Byron. Letters and 
Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero, 1898-1901, IV 485. 

2 The Works of Lord Byron. Poetry, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge, 2nd Edn., 1904-5, IV 46-7. 

3 Thomas Moore, The Life, Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron, New and Complete Edn. 
(Reprinted), 1932, pp. 74-5. 
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the increased vogue which the genre had 
recently enjoyed as a result of conservative 
reactions to new literary movements and 
fashions. The works of Gifford and 
Mathias, for example, were very much in 
Byron’s mind; and the danger of isolating 
Churchill’s influence for detailed study is 
that one may seem to give insufficient 
weight to other influences, equally important, 
or to the extreme eclecticism of Byron’s 
approach to his various sources and models. 


ANDREW RUTHERFORD. 
University of Edinburgh. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOWS (ccv. 190).— 

Before alleging this as an alliterative 
phrase in T. E. Lawrence’s Letters, ed. D. 
Garnett (1938), p. 155, must it not be 
decided whether his written words as there 
printed mean “ They came out... 

(a) good friends-and-fellows [in their state 
of having been in] misfortune”? or 
(b) good friends [and also in the state of 

being] fellows-in-misfortune ”? 
“Fellow in misfortune” was a very com- 
mon phrase, although now slightly Wardour 


Street. CorrEGIS. 





(Continued from page 320) 


concern with the fortunes of the East India 
Company, though his support for Clive 
contrasts sharply with his later attitude to 
Warren Hastings; and the occasion of his 
visit to France is the one he recalls in the 
Reflections in the apostrophe to the Queen. 
In fact, several of his major pre-occupations 
in the years which followed spring from, or 
are heralded by his activities in this period. 
The editing of the volume is excellent. 
Miss Sutherland’s introduction, while brief, 
insists on the significant features of the 
letters and makes no false claims; the infor- 
mation she supplies in the notes is ample 
but not excessive; and the textual scholar- 
ship is scrupulously accurate. Proof-read- 
ing, exacting in a volume of this size, has 
been thorough: only two minute errors were 
detected. In all, then, a fine achievement: 
a first-class presentation of a large body of 
letters—253, and nearly half of them printed 
for the first time—of major importance in 
the history of the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. J. T. BoutTon. 
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THE DEAN AND THE ANARCHIST, by 
James A. Preu. Florida State University 
Studies, No. 33, Tallahassee, 1959; pp. 
124; $3.00. 

ODWIN said that Swift “appears to 

have had a more profound insight into 

the true principles of political justice, than 
any preceding or contemporary author”. 
Mr. Preu’s useful monograph explores the 
implications of this remark, arguing that 
Godwin’s Political Justice (the novels are 
left out of consideration) owes much to the 
author’s reading (and misunderstanding) of 
Swift. Godwin seems to have regarded 
Houyhnhnmland as a utopia of his sort of 
anarchism, and Mr. Preu’s third chapter, 
which deals with this particular point, is 
perhaps his most interesting and persuasive 
one: it illuminates Godwin and in places 
enriches our reading of Gulliver's Travels. 
The fourth book of Gulliver presents 
problems of interpretation of which Mr. 
Preu is aware, and which it is no part of his 
thesis to resolve; he preserves an open mind 
about them, while most plausibly recon- 
structing Godwin’s own interestingly off- 
centre reading, which Mr. Preu does not 
waste his time trying to endorse. 
Sometimes Mr. Preu spoils his case by 
over-statement, as when he thinks “it 
altogether probable that ‘A Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms’ was not only the immediate 
source of Godwin’s concept of anarchism 
but also the direct inspiration for his whole 
vision of the future of society”. Even with 
the qualification that “Of course, Godwin 
probably took hints and suggestions from 
many other sources”, this is putting things 
with a bald simplicity which is quite 
unacceptable. But the list of correspon- 
dences which Mr. Preu records in his third 
chapter is significant; and it makes intellig- 
ible the remark of the hostile reviewer who, 
in 1793, saw in Political Justice “ Swift's 
exaggerated descriptions of the depravity of 
man, advanced into a grave system, gravely 
intended at least, for the conduct of the 
world ”. 

Elsewhere in the book (pp. 48-53, on 
“ democracy ”; p. 57 on “ war”) Mr. Preu 
usefully compares passages in Swift and 
Godwin, showing through parallels of 
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thought and phrasing how well Godwin 
must have known his Swift, but not minim- 
izing the important differences between the 
two men, or the fact that in their areas of 
agreement there were commonplace or 
traditional elements. 


But in the book as a whole Mr. Preu is 
somewhat undiscriminating about what his 
various sets of parallels each amount to. 
Setting down all possible points of com- 
parison between Swift and Godwin may be 
a useful exercise; but it is dangerous in that, 
through the wholesale abstraction of possibly 
significant passages and the lack of distinc- 
tion between degrees of significance, it 
implies such a massive, monolithic influence 
of Swift on Godwin, that even the qualifica- 
tions proferred from time to time by Mr. 
Preu fail to restore an acceptable perspec- 
tive. We are given, from Godwin, not only 
clear references to, and plausible parallels 
with, Swift, and passages in which Godwin 
misunderstood Swift; but also passages 
vaguely similar but essentially different, over 
which Mr. Preu guesses Godwin to have 
misunderstood Swift, when Swift seems just 
as likely not to have been in Godwin’s mind 
at all; and less acceptably still, such com- 
monplace “ parallels” as the denunciation 
of “the dishonesty and chicane of lawyers ” 
by both authors. At this point the very 
qualifications (“‘ the dishonesty of lawyers is 
well nigh proverbial; Godwin could probably 
have found comments similar to his own on 
the subject in a thousand and one different 
places. But. ..”) become merely unsophis- 
ticated. The results of the investigation are 
somewhat extremely recorded (italics mine): 
Godwin’s “ theory of perfectibility is based, 
in its essentials, on two assumptions which 
Godwin found in Gulliver's Travels”. The 
terminology insidiously suggests the taking 
for granted of untenable degrees of 
indebtedness. It is even worse when Swift 
and Godwin differ: “‘ But although Godwin 
based his argument on Swiftian premises, he 
collided with Swift on the issue of free 
speech”. There is certainly some very 
definite truth in Mr. Preu’s case. And his 
book most usefully assembles all the poten- 
tially relevant data. But Swift should 
hardly be allowed to become the norm 
against which all Godwin’s statements are 
tested; and the real, and probably rather 
subtle, nature of his influence on Godwin 
is yet to be properly evaluated. This work 
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will have to be done with Mr. Preu’s docu- 
mentation as its basis, but by someone who 
finds the whole question a good deal less 
heady. 

Among minor faults, there is evidence of 
careless proof-reading: misprints like 
“Imagry ” (p. 23, n. 12), “futher ” (p. 77); 
and misquotations, like “obligated” for 
“obliged” in the quotation from the 
sermon On Mutual Subjection on p. 80. 
One might perhaps object that there are 
better, and more standard, editions of Swift 
than those of Temple Scott for the Prose 
Works and W. E. Browning for the Poems. 
Mr. Preu’s language is sometimes a little 
unclear: one guesses in context what he 
means, but it is a little alarming to read 
that “the classics and Swift’s political writ- 
ings acted as reciprocal influences” (p. 52; 
cf. also p. 56). 

But all in all this is an interesting book 
on a worth-while subject. 


C. J. RAWSON. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES, by 
Eilert Ekwall. Fourth Edition, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1960; pp. lii, 546; 50s. 

THIS is the fourth edition of DEPN in 

twenty-four years. Place-name studies 
proceed, and this revision is welcome. The 
work has come to be regarded as a handy 
popular authority, and that is sufficient 
testimony to the magnificent academic 
virtuosity of the author. 

A concise dictionary provides little room 
for discussion and in DEPN there is 
much that is tentative or arguable. It is in 
some places defective in local observation. 
The author sometimes seems reluctant to 
allow the philologist to be informed by the 
naturalist, the geographer, the historian or 
the inhabitant. Occasionally he ignores 
spellings that would modify the etymology, 
but it is impossible to exhibit a wide range 
of evidence in such a work. Another 
limitation is its basis, Bartholomew’s Gazet- 
teer; DEPN omits names which are not 
those of major inhabited places, natural 
features or administrative divisions, even 
when the name has been current from 
Domesday Book to the present day, e.g. 
Bedgrove Bu (PN Bu 166). 

DEPN is best used in conjunction with 
the E.P.-N. Society’s volumes, especially 
Vols. XXV & XXVI, A. H. Smith, English 
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Place-Name Elements, parts i & ii (1956), 
called EPN (Smith), and with Ekwall’s own 
more extended studies, especially Studies on 
English Place- and Personal-Names (Lund, 
1931), Studies on English Place-Names 
(Stockholm, 1936), Etymological Notes on 
English Place-Names (Lund, 1959), known 
as Studies’, * and * respectively, and his 
review of EPN (Smith) in Namn och Bygd, 
xlv (1958), 133-146. 

In the new edition the following entries 
attract comment, others may require it: 
BEDFONT Mx, cf. EPN (Smith) s.v. byden, 
“a vessel, a tub, a butt”, and PN Mx 13; 
BELAUGH Nf, etc., cf. EPN (Smith) s.v. bél', 
“fire, conflagration, a funeral pyre”, which 
DEPN ignores, yet cf. LEYSDOWN K, 
LEISTON Sf; BOVINGDON Hrt, cf. PN Hrt 29; 
BROXTON Ch, (cf. Englische Studien, Ixiv, 
219) omits the form Brexis, -es early- 
thirteenth century et freq., which might be 
relevant to the alternation of nom. pl. and 
dat. pl. forms discussed in Studies*® 19-21, 
29-34; BUTTINGTON Gl, the early form 
quoted probably refers to Buttington, Mont- 
gomeryshire; DAWLEY Mx, cf. PN Mx 37; 
DIGLEY Ch, the form Dyghleg(h) does not 
belong here; DRAYTON etc., cf. EPN (Smith) 
s.v. dreg; EYNSHAM O, should have its own 
entry, being distinguished from EYNSFORD 
K; FLINTHAM Nt, is of archaeological, not 
geological, significance, v. Studies*® 54, cf. 
PN Nt 224, but a specific explanation would 
be desirable; GOLDHANGER Ess, cf. PN Ess 
303; GREASLEY Nt, GRESLEY Db, cf. PN Nt 
145, Db 636; HAZELEY Ha, prefers a spelling 
for OE. sol, “mire”, against the main 
tradition for OE. hyll, “a hill”; HORSENDEN 
Bu, cf. PN Bu 169; Laycock WRY, still 
grouped with Lacock W, but cf. EPN 
(Smith) s.v. lacuc; LUDGARSHALL, etc., Teng- 
strand’s theory is accepted by EPN (Smith) 
s.v. liitegdr; MARPLE Ch, relies on spellings 
for OE. hyll, “‘a hill”, where the earlier 
and more frequent spellings are for OE. 
pull, ““a pool”; MoTrRAM Ch, forms for 
Mottram in Longdendale are discernible 
from early-thirteenth century, the with- 
drawn etymology (v. Englische Studien, 
Ixiv, 223) depended on a surname de Motern 
1304, an unreliable and possibly irrelevant 
form, the new one depends on the misread- 
ing of Moctresheved for Mottresheved (not 
Ekwall’s fault), and the analogy with 
MOCKTREE: Sa is not safe; SCACKLETON NRY, 
cf. EPN (Smith) s.v. scéacol, and PN NRY 
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52; SEEND W, cf. PN W 131; STRETTON Ch 
(near Malpas), is on the line of a Roman 
road, and the form relied on, Strecton, is 
the same kind of orthographical sport as 
Moctresheved, supra (again not Ekwall’s 
fault, though odd forms in printed editions 
ought to be checked against the manu- 
scripts); WITHERMARSH GREEN Sf, identifies 
the OE. place-name referred to in EPN 
(Smith) i, 273, s.v. *hwippe, where ME. 
wiver, “a long beam” is suggested, rejects 
this in favour of an OE. wifer, adj., “ quak- 
ing”, and tempts comparison with WERVIN 
Ch, for which the DEPN etymology is 
geographically unlikely. 
JOHN MCNEaL Dopcson. 


DR. BURNEY’S MUSICAL TOURS IN 
EUROPE, edited by Percy A. Scholes. 
Oxford University Press, 1959; two vols.; 
pp. xxxv, 328; xii, 268; £5 5s. 

R. BURNEY was a true historian. 

When he began to look for materials 
for his “general history of music” he 
determined not to be content “ with taking 
two books and making a third”. And so 
he set off on two lengthy expeditions. The 
first, in 1770, took him through Lille and 

Paris to Lyons, then to Geneva, Turin, 

Milan and across to Venice, and finally— 

via Florence, Siena and Rome—as far south 

as Naples. On the second tour, in 1772, 

he travelled down the Rhine from Cologne, 

later branching off east to Munich and 

Vienna, thence north through Prague, 

Leipzig, Berlin and Hamburg, and so 

homewards across northern Germany and 

through the Low Countries. 

Burney’s tours not only made possible his 
monumental General History: they also 
produced these wonderful diaries which, as 
Fanny Burney records, led Dr. Johnson to 
describe her father as “one of the first 
writers of the age for travels”. For 
Burney was far from being just a musician: 
his ceaseless enquiries and tireless travels 
reflect the cultured tastes of a man of his 
times. His passion for painting was scarcely 
less than his enthusiasm for music, and he 
can not resist long accounts and catalogues 
of the pictures he saw. In Geneva he meets 
Voltaire (“It is not easy to conceive it 
possible for life to subsist in a form s0 
nearly composed of mere skin and bone”) 
and discusses English poets; in Milan he is 
“surprised and delighted” by the experi- 
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ments of the astronomer Boscovich (“ if all 
Jesuits were like this father, making use 
only of superior learning and intellects for 
the advancement of science, and the happi- 
ness of mankind, one would have wished 
this society to be as durable as the world ”’); 
in Bologna he examines the “electrical 
machine and apparatus” of the Dottoressa 
Laura Bassi; at Naples he is absorbed by 
the Grotto de’ Cani (“ in which a dog being 
held to the ground, in about a minute 
becomes totally senseless, . . . but being 
taken into the air recovers in about two 
minutes. . . . N.B. This air extinguishes a 
lighted torch”); in Vienna he speculates 
on “what kind of air is most fit for the 
propagation of musical sound; whether 
thick or thin, moist or dry”. Everywhere 
he goes he is consumed with interest, and is 


received with significant kindness by 
princes, ambassadors, clerics, scientists, 
writers (including Méetastasio), and of 


course musicians—Rousseau, for example 
(whose musical abilities are so often over- 
looked). Gluck, Hasse, Jomelli, Mozart, 
C. P. E. Bach, the celebrated singer 
Farinelli, and hosts of others. 

It is hard to keep up with Burney’s legion 
enthusiasms, and a modern reader will skip 
here and there, just as Dr. Johnson 
admitted that he had skipped “ the descrip- 
tion of the great pipes in the organs of 
Germany and the Netherlands”! But there 
is something besides a wealth of observa- 
tion which comes to us in these pages—the 
image of an endearingly human and humane 
man, Burney himself: Burney flattered by 
the attention he receives from great men 
(“dazzled by condecension ”"—sic—when 
he is entertained by the Elector of Bavaria); 
Burney grousing (with justice!) at the 
appalling travelling conditions (“we all 
pigged together’); Burney horrified by an 
execution in Rome; Burney approving the 
passing of the cripplingly expensive opera 
at Vienna, “for though I love music very 
well, yet I love humanity better”. 

These two volumes, with their new title, 
contain the two books which Burney him- 
self originally published: The Present State 
of Music in France and Italy, and The 
Present State of Music in Germany, the 
Netherlands, and United Provinces. But 
into these, especially the former, Dr. 
Scholes has incorporated a great deal of 
material which Burney had pruned away 
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from his original diaries (though it survives 
in MS.), and he has also collated the two 
English editions with the German transla- 
tion which appeared in Burney’s lifetime. 
The Introductions, index, notes and refer- 
ences are what one would have expected of 
Scholes, while the beautiful format of the 
books represents the O.U.P. at its best. 
This indeed is a wonderful, deeply satis- 
fying publication, and a worthy memorial 
to that great Burney enthusiast Percy Alfred 


Scholes. Eric TAayYLor. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

EDMUND BURKE, Vol. Il, July 1768- 
June 1774, edited by Lucy S. Sutherland. 
Cambridge University Press, 1960; pp. 
xxiii, 566; 90s. 
Indeed Burke you have more merit than 
any man in keeping us togather, but I 
believe our greatest Bond is the Pride of 
the individuals, which Unfortunately tho’ 
it keeps us from breaking, hinders us 
from acting like men of Sense. The 
marquis manages us better than any Man 
can, but he will never make us what we 
ought to be, the Thing is not practicable. 
(p. 371) 

This comment on the Rockingham Whigs 

by the Duke of Richmond (who emerges as 

one of Burke’s most interesting correspon- 
dents) directs attention to what is perhaps 
the overriding impression left by the second 
volume of the Correspondence. Frequently 

Burke must have been irritated by the 

“ pride” of Rockingham’s “ troops” (as he 

once described them), by their seeming 

lethargy, by their disinclination to forego 
hunting or horse-racing in favour of tire- 
some but, to Burke, critically urgent politi- 
cal issues, and by their refusal to act 
speedily on advice so assiduously tendered 
by Burke himself. Occasionally his irrita- 
tion shows itself, as over Rockingham’s 
reluctance decisively to support the move- 
ment to petition the Crown against the 
Commons’ action on the Middlesex Elec- 
tion: 
I hear the Language of the Courtiers is, 
that your Lordship has put a stop to the 
design of petitioning in your County 
[Yorkshire], and they have commended 
you for it; but I trust you will not long 
suffer the disgraces of their praises. 
(p. 51) 

And yet irritation was never likely to be 
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frequently nor vigorously expressed. Not 
only was Burke a ‘‘ Novus homo ”, not 
only was he under special personal obliga- 
tions to Rockingham, he also recognized the 
hazards attendant on his position. This 
volume of letters certainly shows him 
established as a valued adviser to the Rock- 
ingham group; Burke is—as Miss Sutherland 
says—rapidly growing in importance in the 
counsels of his party; but he is not in a 
position where he can dominate his leader. 
Nor, on the evidence of these letters, would 
he wish to do so. William Burke, summar- 
izing (inadequately as he admits) a speech 
by Edmund in the Commons, attributes to 
his cousin the remark that “rising merit 
stamp’d with Virtue would indeed seek to 
rise, but under the wings of establish’d 
Greatness ”. Now while Burke’s correspon- 
dence does not suggest a rising politician 
nicely calculating the value of his noble 
friends and patron, it does indeed portray a 
man who, from theory and practice, “ knew 
his place’. He was undoubtedly aware of, 
and flattered by, the attention paid to his 
views; he was equally aware of his subor- 
dinate status—and this status was a source 
of pride and, in his view, of consequence. 

It is a permanent feature of Burke’s 
political writings that arguments are in- 
variably focused on individual persons. 
“Institutions ”’, he says in the Reflections, 
“ ought to be embodied in persons; so as to 
create in us love, veneration, admiration, or 
attachment ”. This was a principle which 
guided his thinking and influenced his 
personal relations. Thus it is of great 
significance that he should tell the Duke of 
Richmond: 


You people of great families and 
hereditary Trusts and fortunes are not 
like such as I am, who whatever we may 
be by the Rapidity of our growth and the 
fruit we bear, flatter ourselves that while 
we creep on the Ground we belly into 
melons that are exquisite for size and 
flavour, yet still we are but annual plants 
that perish with our Season and leave no 
Traces behind us. You if you are what 
you ought to be are the great Oaks that 
shade a Country and perpetuate your 
benefits from Generation to Generation. 
In my Eye—The immediate power of a 
D. of Richmond or a Marquis of Rm is 
not so much of moment but if their 
conduct and example hands down their 
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principles to their successors; then their 
houses become the public repositories and 
offices of Record for the constitution .. . 
in full vigour and acting with vital Energy 
and power in the Characters of the lead- 
ing men and natural interests of the 
Country. (p. 377) 


Not only does the metaphor of “ the great 
Oaks ” reappear in his later works, not only 
is the natural imagery and the metaphor of 
growth frequently to be found there, the 
central idea of the importance of character 
and example among representatives of 
ancient families, supplemented by the work 
of the “new men” which has its own 
subordinate but special value—this idea 
informs Burke’s political writings from the 
Present Discontents onwards, giving them 
some of their distinctive character. He 
points out in a remarkably fine letter to Dr. 
Markham (later Archbishop of York), “ my 
principles, indeed the principles of common 
sense lead me to act in Corps”: that he 
had chosen to act along with a “ Society of 
virtuous men”’ was a guarantee of his own 
virtue, a “security to the publick for [his] 
good Behaviour”. Nor is it accidental that 
in the same letter Burke defines the “ prin- 
ciples of true politics ” as “ those of morality 
enlarged”, and claims that the most 
stringent test of “ publick principles ”’ lies in 
“the actions and Conduct of Men”. This 
was a position from which Burke never 
swerved: it directs his attitudes and judg- 
ments in these letters to the same large 
extent as it does in his public pronounce- 
ments. 

The volume also reveals other sides of 
his activities and propensities. Intimate 
letters to his wife and family, written during 
a visit to France, show the affection of which 
Burke was capable; on another occasion he 
expresses compassion for a needy relative 
and the action he proposes to alleviate the 
distress; he is found intervening to save a 
man sentenced to death; while in France he 
stops his chaise to ask details of labourers’ 
wages; he receives a letter from Johnson 
accompanying a copy of Cowley’s Latin 
works; and so on—but the dominating 
interest, without question, is political. Here 
we have insight into the fight against the 
court faction; Burke becomes the London 
agent for the General Assembly of New 
York; he is increasingly drawn into & 


(Continued on page 316) 
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